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SONGS OF SEQUENCE OF THE NAVAJOS. 


Tue great majority of the multitudinous songs of the Navajo rites 
are divided into groups or sets. During the progress of the rites 
these groups follow one another in an established order, and in each 
group the separate songs must also follow one another in a certain 
order. For this reason I have, in previous essays, called songs of 
this character “songs of sequence.” 

In my paper on “The Mountain Chant,” published in the Fifth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, I have mentioned some 
of the more important rules concerning songs of sequence, and shall 
not now repeat them. My principal object at present is to show how 
the order of sequence is remembered. 

The accomplished Navajo shaman must be a man of superior 
memory and of great intellectual industry. For one thing, he must 
commit to memory many hundreds of songs, and some of these 
songs are so sacred that not the slightest mistake can be made in 
repeating them without rendering void an elaborate and. costly cere- 
monial. 

One song I may mention in illustration of this statement is that 
of the Atsa‘lei, or first dancers, which is sung at the beginning of 
the work on the last night of the great ceremony of the night-chant. 
The rite is one that may cost two or three hundred dollars to the 
patron. It has lasted eight days before the four singers, after long 
and tedious instruction by the shaman, come out to sing this song. 
Five hundred people are, perhaps, assembled to witness the public 
ceremonies of the night; some have come from the most distant 
parts of the wide Navajo territory ; all are prepared to hold their 
vigil until dawn. <A score or more of critics are in the audience 
who know the song by heart and are alert to discover errors. It 
is a long song, and consists almost exclusively of meaningless or 
archaic vocables which convey no idea to the mind of the singer. 
Yet not one syllable may be forgotten or misplaced. If the slight- 
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est error is made, it is at once proclaimed by the assembled critics, 
the fruitless ceremony comes to an end, and the five hundred disap- 
pointed spectators disperse. But fortunately they are not as partic- 
ular with all their songs as they are with this. 

To the careless listener these songs may seem to have little mu- 
sical variety ; but the more critical will discover that rarely are two 
repeated to the same tune. All these rude musical compositions, 
then, the shaman must also preserve in his memory. 

As for the words, if the shaman had only significant ones to remem- 
ber, his task might not be so hard; but the songs consist largely 
of vocables that are archaic or absolutely meaningless, like the fol- 
de-rol of the sailor's ditty. But the minstrel of the forecastle has 
an advantage over his compeer of the medicine lodge; the former 
may change his fol-de-rol to suit his fancy, ‘the latter must not. 
Meaningless vocables may appear in any part of a Navajo song, but 
they are most common in the prelude which begins each stanza and 
the refrain which commonly follows each verse. The preludes and 
the refrains are the most characteristic parts of the songs. The 
former are, I believe, never quite alike in any two songs. I have 
observed that the shamans call to mind any particular song more 
by the meaningless syllables with which it begins than by any sig- 
nificant words it may contain, just as we often remember poems by 
means of first lines. Preludes and refrains are sometimes in part 
significant, but rarely or never significant 2 Zo/o. 

But how does the shaman remember the order of these songs of 
sequence? Does he possess any mnemonic key? Hedoes. There 
is a myth for each set of songs, and this myth is the key. The 
song myths of the tribe are very numerous, and few songs, except 
extemporaneous compositions, exist independently of a myth. In 
some instances the myth is the more important part of the work, 
and we are impressed with the idea that the myth-maker composed 
his story first, and introduced his songs afterwards as embellish- 
ments ; but in more cases the myth is a trifling element, and seems 
devised merely as an aid to memory, or as a means of explaining or 
giving interest to the songs. 

When songs of sequence were being sung in the medicine lodge I 
have often heard a listener ask, “ What happened now?” ‘“ What 
took place when this song was sung?” or some question of similar 
character, which showed that he wished to have myth and song asso- 
ciated together in the memory. 

The songs I have especially selected on this occasion to illustrate 
my remarks are those known as Qastceqogan-caike-gisin,! or songs 

1 In spelling the Indian words the alphabet of the Bureau of Ethnology is 
used. 
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in the farm or garden of the House God. They are part of a set 
called Qastceqogan-bigin, or songs of the House God, which num- 
ber forty in all. The first ten are explained by one myth, the last 
thirty by another myth. These thirty, the farm songs, are the set 
to which I shall now particularly call attention. They are sung in 
different connections, but principally as a part of the regular cere- 
monial of the night-chant. 

Qastceqogan signifies the god of the house or home. He seems 
to have special care of the cornfields. He is a home-god and farm- 
god, but he is not the only one of his kind in the Navajo Olympus. 
There are several groups of local divinities, each of which has its 
own qastceqogan. 

The home-god of whom the accompanying myth is told dwelt at 
Tseintyel, or Broad Rock, in the Cafion de Chelly, Arizona. 

He went out one springtime as usual to prepare his farm, accom- 
panied by several of his people,and proceeded towards a place where 
the sand washed out from a crevice in the cliffs and made a smooth 
slope favorable for planting. This place was called Agojog. As he 
approached he sang his first song, the refrain of which is yoogania, 
which signifies “to approach.” 

When he reached the selected spot he cut a stick of a shrub called 
by the Navajos tsintlizi (Fexdleria rupicola), and trimmed it to make 
a planting-stick. While engaged in this work, he sang the second 
song, or song of the planting-stick. The refrain of this is kisad, a 
poetic modification of the Navajo name for the planting-stick, kic. 
The others who accompanied him performed similar labors. 

Then they took their planting-sticks, or dibbles, broke ground, 
and planted corn, and as they did so the Home God sang the third 
song, or planting song. This is a very musical composition for an 
Indian song, and the refrain by which it is distinguished is kediclej, 
which signifies “I am planting.” The miraculous corn planted by 
these gods was of such a nature that it grew to maturity in one 
night and ripened in one day, as the song tells us. The following 
is offered as a free translation of the song : — 

The sacred blue corn-seed I am planting, 
In one night it will grow and flourish, 


In one night the corn increases, 
In the garden of the Home God. 


‘The sacred white corn-seed I am planting, 
In one day it will grow and ripen, 

In one day the corn increases, 

In its beauty it increases. 


The fourth song, which they sang when the planting was done, is 
much like the third. 
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Before they left the field the corn had already begun to grow, and 
they sang the growing song, which is much the same as the plant- 
ing song, with added words which signify: “It grows with me in 
beauty ; it matures with me in beauty; it ripens with me in beauty.” 
When this was sung they returned to their homes. 

Then Qastceqogan, the House God, sent Gaaskigi, the Harvest 
God, over to look at the crop, and while the Harvest God was in the 
field the Home God sang the sixth song, the refrain of which is 
kag geya bigaca, “now I come to the corn.” 

When the Harvest God returned he said, “The corn is already 
ripe,” and the House God sang the seventh song. The significant 
words in this are for the most part like those of the third song, but 
the prelude and refrain are different. The latter, qojo nesga aie, sig- 
nifies “it is ripe in beauty.” 

Then the Home God, his father, his wife, his son, and his daugh- 
ter, went into the field, and Qastceyalgci, the Talking God, followed 
them. There they found the corn ripe, the tassels in bloom, the 
blackbirds, the bluebirds, and all kinds of beautiful birds perched 
among the corn. Qastceqogan’s son asked, ‘“ Why has the corn 
grown and matured so rapidly ?” and the father replied, “It is the 
water of the dark cloud that makes it grow.” The girl asked her 
mother, ‘Why has the corn grown and matured so rapidly ?”’ and 
the mother answered, “It is the water of the dark mist that makes 
it grow.” Then the father sang the eighth song, the refrain of 
which is benagakala, “ with or by means of this it grows.” A literal 
translation of the song runs thus : — 

With this it grows, with this it grows, 
The dark cloud, with this it grows. 


The dew thereof, with this it grows, 
The blue corn, with this it grows. 


With this it grows, with this it grows, 
The dark mist, with this it grows. 
The dew thereof, with this it grows, 
The white corn, with this it grows. 


The boy then said: “Father the land looks beautiful with the 
corn, and why does it look so beautiful?” The god replied by sing- 
ing the ninth song. This is the same as the eighth, except that the 
tune is different, and that the refrain, beqojénigo, “with this it is 
beautiful,” is substituted for benagakala, “with this it grows.” 

The boy again spoke to his father, and said, ‘‘ What does the corn 
eat that makes it grow?” and the god replied, “It eats the dew of 
the dark cloud, and the pollen of the tassel.” The girl asked her 
mother, “ What does the corn eat that makes it grow?” and the 
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goddess answered, “ It eats the dew of the dark mist.” Thus it is 
with children; they ask many questions, and when they have been 
answered they ask again.!. Then the paternal god sang the tenth 
song, which may be thus rendered : — 

This it eats, this it eats, 

The dark cloud. 

Its dew 


The blue corn eats. 
This it eats. 


This it eats, this it eats, 
The dark mist, 

Its dew 

The white corn eats, 
This it eats. 


‘So this is what the corn eats,” said the boy, “the water and the 
pollen?” The god then sang the eleventh song. This only differs 
from the tenth song in substituting the word co‘yiani, “it eats 
water,” for ci‘yiani, “it eats this.” 

As they wandered through the field, talking and singing, they 
came in time to where some beans were growing. These were al- 
ready covered with beautiful blossoms, and some small pods had 
begun to form. The boy looked at them and said: “ What is this, 
my father, that waves so beautifully in the breeze?” The paternal 
god replied: “ This is what we call nadle” (the bean) ; and then he 
sang the twelfth song, the refrain of which is benadle, “with the 
bean.” The first verse may be rendered thus :— 


The great corn-plant is with the bean, 
Its rootlets now are with the bean, 
Its leaf-tips now are with the bean, 
Its dewdrops now are with the bean, 
Its tassel now is with the bean, 

Its pollen now is with the bean, 

And now its silk is with the bean, 
And now its grain is with the bean. 


The second verse is like the first, except that the corn is called 
tsiga nanise, “the true plant,” and its various parts are referred to 
in an order the reverse of that which I have just given. 

After this song they wandered farther in the field, and came to a 
place where squashes were in bloom. The children asked what 
these were, and the god replied, “ They are epeckani” (squashes) ; 
and he sang the thirteenth song, the refrain of which is benatsoi, 
which means “ with the horizontal yellow,” and refers to the mass of 
yellow blossoms lying on a level with the ground. The thirteenth 


1 Such was the remark of the Indian who told me this story. 
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song is much like the twelfth, except in the refrain and in the tune. 
As in the twelfth, the second stanza repeats in an inverse order the 
expressions of the first stanza. 

But even as they gazed the squash blossoms matured and changed 
from yellow to white’ and began to wither. The children asked, 
“Why do the blossoms change thus?” The god, in answer, sang 
the fourteenth song. This is the same in wording as the twelfth 
and thirteenth, except that the refrain is benakai, meaning “ with 
the horizontal white.” 

Soon the children strayed away from their parents in the field, 
and they came to a place where they found some beans already ma- 
tured. They picked each a double handful, and tied it with a string 
of white lightning. In the mean time the parents had pulled each 
a double handful of corn and tied it with a string of rainbow. Just 
then a shower was seen approaching, and the children ran back to 
their parents. Then the god sang the fifteenth song, which is nearly 
the same as the twelfth, but is accompanied by a different tune, and 
begins with the word nadle, “bean,” instead of benaole, “with the 
bean.” 

Then the god said, “The storm is near us. Let us start for 
home.” The parents put their bundles on their backs ; the children 
carried theirs in their hands. ‘Go ahead, children, and we will fol- 
low,” said the god, and he sang the sixteenth song, the refrain of 
which is nadle-lakai, “the white bean.” The song runs thus :— 

Truly in the East 

The white bean 

And the great corn-plant 

Are tied with the white lightning. 


Listen! It approaches! (¢. ¢. the rain approaches), 
The voice of the bluebird is heard. 


Truly in the East 

The white bean 

And the great squash 

Are tied with the rainbow. 

Listen! It approaches ! 

The voice of the bluebird is heard. 

But the rain caught them before they left the field, and the water 
lay in pools under the corn, for it rained very heavily. The sight of 
this inspired Qastceqogan to sing the seventeenth song. This song 
begins with a number of meaningless or archaic syllables, and has 
for its refrain yistsa, “I hear it.” The whole song may be rendered 
in these words :— 


From the top of the great corn-plant the water gurgles, I hear it ; 
Around the roots the water foams, I hear it ; 

Around the roots of the plants it foams, I hear it; 

From their tops the water foams, I hear it. 
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The woman, or goddess, said to the god: “ You have a beautiful 
farm ; the dark cloud has descended to the ground ; the water is at 
the feet of your corn.” Here he sang the eighteenth song. This 
begins with the meaningless expression, gonia", oft repeated, and has 
for its refrain benasag¢e, “on a level with;” it may be thus trans- 


lated : — 


On your farm the cloud is level with the corn, 
On your farm the water is level with the corn, 
On your farm the mist is level with the plants, 
On your farm the mist is level with the pollen. 


Soon they reached home, and began to talk of their day’s adven- 
tures. ‘“ Our father has a fine farm,” said the children; everything 
grows there.’”’ Whereat he sang the nineteenth song. This is much 
like the eighteenth, except that the tune and the meaningless sylla- 
bles are different. 

“Who makes the corn grow, and who attends to your corn for 
you?” the children now inquired. “It is the dark cloud and the 
dark fog that makes my corn grow,” the god replied; and he sang 
the twentieth song, which again is like the eighteenth in all but the 
tune and the meaningless syllables. 

The children spoke again to their father (and my readers will 
recognize that a very patient and indulgent father is depicted in this 
myth), saying: “ We would like to see the rain again, and we want 
to see where it comes from. It is pleasant to behold it falling.” 
So the god led them out toward a point from which they could see 
the farm, and where, he told them, they could see the rain also. 
When he got to the place designated he began to sing again. The 
twenty-first song, which he sang on this occasion, contains two words 
which are the burden of hundreds of sacred songs among the Na- 
vajos. These are now archaic. They are not used in ordinary 
Navajo speech; but the shamans give a traditionary meaning for 
them. Qa‘huijani, they say, means “the corn grows up,” and cihi- 
wani, “the rain pours down.” Mr. A. M. Stephen, who has spent 
many years among the Moquis, and has studied their ceremonies as 
no other man has studied them, tells me that these archaic words 
occur in the ritual songs of the Moquis. The refrain of this song 
is ol, ol, an onomatope for “ drop, drop.” The song may be rendered 
thus into English :— 


The corn grows up. The waters of the dark clouds drop, drop. 
The rain descends. The waters from the corn leaves drop, drop. 
The rain descends. The waters from the plants drop, drop. 

‘ The corn grows up. The waters of the dark mists drop, drop. 


The children enjoyed looking at the rain. But soon the clouds 
began to break and the rain to subside, and thunder was heard, 
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“What makes that noise?” the boy asked; “is some one beating 
the sky?” In reply, his father sang the twenty-second song. This 
song again contains the words qa‘huijani and cihiwani, but in addi- 
tion the words yailgo‘ naga, which means “ he beats the sky travel- 
ling,” 2. e. some one moves around beating the sky. 

When the shower was over the boy said: “ Hui i‘! [I rejoice, I am 
glad.] The sun shines on the farm ; the bluebirds sing in the corn; 
all is beautiful to look at, and I rejoice.” At this the parent sang 
the twenty-third song, which is much the same as the twenty-fourth 


song, following. 

Then the boy remarked : “ You must have laid down [z. e. planted] 
along time.” “Yes,” said his father, “I have planted ever since the 
ancient days, — ever since we emerged from the lower world.” And 
he sang the twenty-fourth song. This song is longer than those 
which have preceded it. Its refrain is niga sila, which means “I 
laid down side by side,” or in a row, and is a figurative expression 
for “I have planted.” I offer the following translation of the whole 


song :— 
First Stanza. 
Since the ancient days, I have planted, 
Since the time of emergence, I have planted, 
The great corn-plant I have planted, 
Its roots, I have planted, 
The tips of its leaves, I have planted, 
Its dew, I have planted, 
Its tassel, I have planted, 
Its pollen, I have planted, 
Its silk, I have planted, 
Its seed, I have planted. 


Second Stanza. 


Since the ancient days, I have planted, 
Since the time of emergence, I have planted, 
The great squash vine I have planted, 

Its seed, I have planted, 

Its silk, I have planted, 

Its pollen, I have planted, 

Its tassel, I have planted, 

Its dew, I have planted, 

The tips of its leaves, I have planted, 

Its roots, I have planted. 


In the first stanza, corn is mentioned ; in the second stanza, squash. 
The different parts of the plant are spoken of in the same terms in 
each, but in inverse order. While the squash has neither silk nor 
tassel, although it has analogous organs, the Navajo poet (according 
to a peculiar requirement of Navajo poetry) feels constrained to use 
the words for “silk” and “tassel” in his inverse list of the parts of 


the squash, 
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Qastceqogan then sent Gaaskigi, the Harvest God, and Conenili, 
the Water God, over to the field to look at the crop, and he sang the 
twenty-fifth song. This is much the same as the twenty-fourth, hav- 
ing even the same refrain, niga sila, but it differs in its music and 
in the prelude. 

The Water God, Conenili, called aloud from the field, “ All is 
ripe,” on hearing which the Home God sang the twenty-sixth song. 
This is nearly the same as the twenty-fourth, but is sung to a dif- 
ferent tune, and begins with different, meaningless sounds. 

The animal sacred to Gaaskigi, the Harvest God, was the Rocky 
Mountain sheep (Ovzs montana), and one or more of these animals 
always accompanied him. While he was in the field one of the 
sheep got into the corn. Gaaskigi tried to chase it out. It began 
to bleat ; on hearing its cry, Qastceqogan sang the twenty-seventh 
song, a sheep song. This is again like the twenty-fourth, except 
that it has a different tune, and each stanza begins and ends with a 
musical jingle of Meheyood, Meheyod, Mehe being intended to imi- 
tate the voice of the mountain sheep. 

It is a common thing, in these songs of sequence, to have several 
songs in succession repeat the same ideas, and differ from one an- 
other only in the music, or in the refrain or the prelude. 

Then the gods of Tseintyel got together and they said: “ Let us 
all help Qastceqogan to gather his harvest. The corn is ripe, and 
the ears are ready to drop out of the husks. The squashes are 
great, and are of all the colors that squashes ever wear. The boy 
and the girl first approached the field, and near its edge they sawa 
large ear of corn sticking out of the husk. ‘ Which of us shall pull 
this ear?” said the boy; “shall 1?” “No,” said the girl, “I shall 
pull it.” “ No,” said the boy, “I shall pull it.” While they were 
arguing, their father approached and said, “ Wait until I have sung a 
song and then you may pull it,” and he sang the twenty-eighth song. 
It may be rendered in these words : — 

Shall I cull this fruit 
Of the great corn-plant? 
Shall you break it? Shall I break it? 


Shall I break it? Shall you break it ? 
Shall 1? Shall you? 


Shall I cull this fruit 

Of the great squash vine ? 

Shall you pick it up? Shall I pick it up? 

Shall I pick it up? Shall you pick it up? 
Shall 1? Shall you? 


As soon as he sang this song they began to pull the ears from the 
corn and pile them up in a heap, and while they were so doing he sang 
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another song, the twenty-ninth. This has a prelude something like 
that of the twenty-eighth song, the words being cigaaiélao and woga 
woca ci. It expresses much the same idea, too. 

They put into the pile only the ripest and fullest ears. They 
allowed the immature to remain on the stalk. When all were ready 
to load the corn and take it home, the Home God sang the thirtieth 
and last song of the series. It has little significance, and seems to 
refer to the appearance of the stalks which have been robbed of 
their grain. It may be rendered in these words : — 

I pulled it with my hand. 

The great corn-plants are scattered around. 
I pulled it with my hand. 

The standing plants are scattered around. 

The House God said: “ Load all this corn on your backs at once 
and start to my house, and as you go sing another song.” He bade 
his children begin the song, but they could not do it; so his wife 
began, and the children and the others followed. The song means 


this :— 
From the East, 
Through the middle of your field, 
Your corn moves. It walks. 


From the West, 
Through the middle of your field, 
Your plants move. They walk. 


This last song belongs to the myth, but does not belong to the 
series, and is not sung with it; for it was not originally sung by the 


House God, but by his wife and people. 
Such is a Navajo song myth. It reminds one of certain plays 


which have recently come into vogue, in which the plot, if plot can be 
found, serves no higher purpose than to hold together a few songs 
and dances. 


Washington Matthews. 
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A KOOTENAY LEGEND: THE COYOTE AND THE 
MOUNTAIN-SPIRIT. 


Tuis legend of the Lower Kootenay Indians was obtained by the 
present writer from David MacLaughlin, whose wife is a Kootenay, 
in northern Idaho, on September 1, 1891. 


COYOTE AND MOUNTAIN-SPIRIT. 


Once the Indians (dgh&t/tsemakinék) were all starving in the coun- 
try on account of a spirit (#zpzk'd) living in the mountains that 
waged war against them. Any hunter who went up into the moun- 
tains was sure to be killed bya stone rolling, a tree falling, or a 
ravine closing in upon him. The Indians were in great distress ; 
so one day they assembled to “make medicine,’ — to consult the 
spirits. No one, however, could succeed in quieting the mountain- 
spirit. 

But one day there appeared on the river-bank opposite the camp 
the Coyote (skénkiits), who called out for them to come and take 
him over in a canoe (yék¢sd'mét/), which they did. The Coyote 
then asked them what was the meaning of the noise and lamenta- 
tion that were going on. “ Surely,” said the chief (zda-sdké, “the 
good [strong] one’’), “a great spirit (#zpzk’@) like you knows all that 
without being told.” The Coyote, however, said he didn’t know. 
Then the chief told him how the mountain-spirit had tormented 
them, how many men and women had been killed trying to hunt; 
how the Indians, unable to get any deer, bear, or other animals, 
were dying of hunger. “Ha! ha!” said the Coyote, “I’ll make 
medicine (consult the spirits), and find out who is this bad (samé) 
spirit.” 

So he told them to make a fire. The old women (¢zt/n@mi) and 
young men (xé¢stahat/, unmarried youths) thereupon set out to gather 
wood (¢/d’#) to make a good fire. The Coyote told the chief to say 
to the women (/at¢/ké) that they were not to bring any “ gum wood” 
(agkitstlégtlatlatl), which was bad, but only dry wood. 

The women made quite a long fire, and the Coyote began to dance 
and jump over it, going from end to end. As he was jumping the 
third time, a young man, who, out of mischief, had gathered a lot of 
“um-wood,” and hidden it under his blanket (sée/), threw some into 
the fire just as the Coyote was about to jump. The Coyote was so 
busy with his incantations that he did not notice what had been 
done, and, when he jumped, was singed by the flames on the belly, 
as can be seen to this day. When the fire singed him, the Coyote 
said : “ It just pricked me, and did n’t burn at all. It’s a good sign. 
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The fire tells me we shall be successful.” He then told them to 
bring a stick of wood about three feet long, which he had them 
lash cross-wise on his back. After telling them to keep in their 
lodges (dghit/dndm) and continue their dances (kakiwit/nadm) and 
incantations, the Coyote set out. 

The mountain-spirit saw him coming and shouted out: “Oh! 
Coyote, what brings you here?” The Coyote went up a ravine, 
and, when he was about half way, the mountain began to shake and 
tremble. “Oh!” said the Coyote, “I’m not afraid of you!” Then 
the ravine began gradually to close in; but the piece of wood that 
the Coyote had on his back kept the sides from coming too close 
together, and the Coyote was not crushed to death, as others had 
been. Finally the mountain-spirit said to the Coyote: ‘“ You are 
stronger thanI am. Go back; tell the people to hunt as they like. 
You are better than I am.” 

But when the Coyote wished to return, he could not ; for the stick 
was held fast by the sides of the cafion, and so lashed to him that 
he could not turn round to get free of it. He therefore shouted 
to the Indians to come and release him. He had to call out a long 
time before any one heard him; but at last his cries were heard, 
and some of the braves ventured to take off the stick. 

The Coyote then returned to the camp, where he was well received. 
He was given a young squaw to wife, and from that day to this the 
Indians have hunted in peace. 


A. F. Chamberlain. 
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A PAWNEE STAR MYTH. 


Tue Otoe Star tale given by G. T. Kercheval in the July-Septem- 
ber (1893) Journal reminds me of a Pawnee story which I took down 
several years ago from the lips of a member of that tribe. In 
many respects the incidents of the two stories are very similar, 
but the Pawnee tale is carried along much farther than the other. 
I have called it 

THE STAR BOY. 

One hot night in summer two girls climbed up on an arbor in front 
of a lodge to sleep there, where it was cool. As they lay there be- 
fore they went to sleep, they talked about the different stars that 
they saw in the sky, saying how pretty they were. One of the girls 
saw a bright star, and pointed to it and said, “I like that one best 
of all.” After a little while the girls went to sleep. 

When this girl that had chosen the star awoke, she was in a coun- 
try that she did not know, and saw strange people about her. She 
cried, and wanted to go back to the place she had come from, but 
the man in whose lodge she was told her that he was the one she 
had said she liked, and that, as she had chosen him, he had taken 
her for his wife. Finally she got over feeling badly, and was con- 
tented to stay with him. 

Every day, when the night came, he would get ready for his jour- 
ney. He would comb his hair, paint his face red, and then start 
out to travel. When morning came he would be back again. 

About three years after this the girl had a baby boy. One day 
after this she went out to dig turnips. Her husband had told her 
not to dig too deep in the ground when she was digging roots, and 
for some time she was careful; but one day she dug deep and dug 
through that ground. There was a hole through which she could 
look down and see this world. She could see a camp, and near it a 
party of men playing the stick game. They were very small and 
looked like ants. When she saw this, she felt all of a sudden that 
she would like to go back to where she had come from, and would 
like to see her people again. 

After she had thought about this for a long time, she went home 
and asked her husband to fetch a lot of sinews for her. He brought 
them to her, and she began to make a rope out of the sinews. She 
worked at it only at night when her husband was away. It took 
her a long time to make the rope.! After she had finished it, 
she waited until her man had gone out, and then put her child on 

1 In a variant of this tale, the rope was spun by a kindly old woman who was a 
spider. 
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her back, and went to the hole, carrying the rope of sinew. She 
took with her a long stake, and drove it into the ground near the 
hole. To this stake she tied the rope, and let it down through 
the hole. It seemed to her that it was not long enough, that it 
did not quite reach the ground; but she thought that perhaps it 
reached down nearly to it, and she made up her mind to take the 
chance. 

She dug the earth away all around the hole, so as to make it large 
enough for her body to pass through. Then she put the child on 
her back, and let herself down by the rope. She went down for a 
long way, and pretty soon she came to the end of the rope, but did 
not reach the ground ; it was far below her. She clung to the rope, 
crying ; for she was afraid to let go, and there was no one about to 
help her. It was a long way to the camp. 

After a while the woman’s husband came back to the lodge. He 
looked for her everywhere, but could see nothing of her. At last 
he found the hole that she had dug, and when he looked down 
through it, he saw her hanging to the rope. Then he was angry. 
He looked for a stone just about the size of the hole, and dropped 
it through, and it fell on the woman’s head and killed her; but by 
his power the Star Man took care of the child, so that it was not 
hurt when it fell to the ground. 

When the woman fell, the boy crawled out from under her. He 
stayed there by his mother three days. Every now and then he 
would start to go off somewhere, and would go a little way and then 
would come back to his mother and try to nurse ; but she was dead. 
The fourth day he started to go off a long way, and, as he was going, 
he came to a patch of corn and squashes, and he walked among the 
cornstalks and pulled some ears and ate them. 

Near by this field was a poor little lodge, in which lived an old 
woman and her little grandson. One day the little boy went into 
the corn patch, and saw there the footprints of a little child. He 
went back home and told his grandmother about it. They did not 
know whether the tracks had been made by a girl ora boy. They 
looked for the child everywhere, but could not find it. 

At last the old woman told her grandson to take out a flesher and 
a hoe and leave them in the field. “If it is a girl,” the old woman 
said, “she will take them.” The little boy did as she had said, and 
left the things there ; but when the strange child came, he did not 
take them. They could see his tracks where he had walked straight 
by them. 

Then the old woman said: “ My son, take your bow and arrows 
and put them there. If it is boy he will take them.” He did so. 
When the little boy next went back to the corn-patch, after leav- 
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ing the bow and arrows, they were gone. Then he hid himself and 
waited until the little Above boy came back. Then he walked up 
to him, and said: “ Let us go where my grandmother lives. We 
can play there together with our bows and arrows.” The boys went 
to the lodge, and went in and ate together. Then they would go out 
and play with their bows and arrows. When they got big enough, 
so they could go a long way from home, they would sometimes stay 
away too long, and the old woman would get frightened about them, 
and when they came back would scold them. 

One day she said to the boys: “ My sons, you must never go over 
there to that place where the timber grows thick. Never go there. 
That is where your fathers, mothers, uncles, aunts, and brothers 
were killed by a grizzly bear. It is dangerous to go there.” 

Not long after that the Above boy said: “ Let us go out and kill 
little birds.” They went out, and when they had got some distance 
from the lodge, he said: “ Brother, let us go over to that place where 
grandmother told us not to go.” The other boy said: “It is good. 
We will go.” They went over there, and when they had gone into 
the thick timber, suddenly they saw a bear. It seemed very mad, 
and roared and growled. The Above boy laughed at it, and walked 
up to it and tapped it on the head with his bow. His father had 
used his power so that the bear could not hurt him. The boy took 
the bear home with him to the lodge, and called his grandmother 
out and said: “ Grandmother, here is a bear; you can have him to 
pack wood and water for you.” The old woman was scared. The 
boy killed the bear with his little arrows. 

After that, one day the old woman said to the boys : “ Now, boys, 
don’t go to that other thick-timbered place over there. That is 
where some of your brothers and relations disappeared. Do not go 
there.” Soon after this, one day when they were out hunting little 
birds and had got away from the lodge, the Above boy said: 
“Brother, let us go over to that place where grandmother told us 
not to go. Let us see what is there.” They went, and as they 
were going along through the timber, they saw a panther. The 
panther growled and looked very fierce, but the boy walked up to it 
and shot his little arrow at it and killed it. His father was helping 
him. The boys skinned the panther and took it home and stuffed 
it with grass and stood it up in the lodge. Their grandmother was 
away. When she came back, they told her to go into the lodge. 
They said : “ We have something nice for you in there.” She went 
into the lodge, and when she saw the panther, she was scared al- 
most to death, and the boys laughed. The boys said to the old 
woman : “Grandmother, we have done this so that we could put 
this skin outside the lodge to scare away other animals, so that they 
will not come near us.” 
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The grandmother said: “ Boys, you must not do as you have been 
doing. You must not go so far away, and you must not go into 
danger. Right up there on that hill is a den of snakes. I do not 
want you to go there. You must not go near that place.” Soon 
after this the Above boy said to his playmate: “ Brother, let us go 
over to that hill where the snakes live. Let us each take a piece of 
rock, and we will kill them.’” They went, and when they got to the 
place, he said: “ Sit down. Put your rock on the ground and sit 
down on it. I know what the snakes are going to do, but our father 
will take care of us.” 

The snakes came out of the den, great lots of them, and came 
toward the boys. All at once the boys saw a cloud rising and com- 
ing toward them, and pretty soon it began to rain where the snakes 
were, and the water got so deep that the snakes were swimming ; 
but it did not rain where the boys were. On them the sun was 
shining warm and bright. Then the sun got hotter and hotter, and 
at last it was so hot that it made the water boil and killed all the 
snakes. 

The boys went home, and the old woman’s grandson told her what 
had happened, just how it all was. Then she said to him: “ Grand- 
son, I believe there is power in this little boy. Now we will go 
back to our people.” They had left their people because they were 
poor and had no horses, and the others in the camp did not take 
care of them. She said: ‘We will go back and try to find out 
where this boy came from, and if he is a relative of any of our peo- 
ple there.’’ Before they started, the grandson asked the Above boy 
where he came from. He told him that he did not know, that he 
came from up above; but he remembered his mother telling him 
that they did not belong up there, but down below, and that she 
had been taken up by a star; that she had come back with him on 
her back, but had been killed by a stone dropped from above, which 
had hit her on the head, but it did not kill him. 

Then the old woman remembered that a girl had disappeared one 
night from the camp when she was sleeping on an arbor, and that 
this girl was the daughter of a chief. 

They left their lodge and went back to their people. When they 
reached the camp, they had a lodge of their own and all lived to- 
gether. His relations, when they found out who the Above boy was, 
wanted him to come and live with them, but for a long time he would 
not do so. When he did go, he took the old woman and her grand- 
son with him. 

When he grew up he began to go on the war-path, and he had 
good luck and struck many of his enemies. At length he married 
the daughter of a chief, and the grandson married another daughter. 

George Bird Grinnell. 
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TWO ALGONQUIN LEGENDS. 


THE LOON AND THE KA-KAKE. 


In August last the writer visited St. Peter's Reserve, which is on 
the Red River of the North, midway between the city of Winnipeg 
and the lake of that name. This is the chief Cree settlement in 
Manitoba. Mrs. Muckle, wife of Major Muckle, government agent, 
conducted our party a mile or more by boat upon the beautiful 
creek that runs through the reserve, until, landing on the bank, we 
passed up through a vegetable garden to the comfortable little house 
of Counsellor John Prince, whose Indian name is /-and-way-nay, or 
Thunderbolt. He was not at home, but his excellent wife, an old 
squaw of good features and finely formed hands and feet, received 
us. The next day the old pair paddled up ina birch bark to the 
agent’s house. The counsellor was the ideal of a handsome native, 
as he stood smiling before us in his official blue-cloth coat with brass 
buttons and silver medal. He was fully six feet in his moccasins, 
with features remarkably like those of the late Canadian premier, 
Sir John Macdonald. His hair fell loose and curling to his shoul- 
ders. He was affable and polite, —a fine representative of the Cree 
nation after contact for two generations with Christian civilization. 
He could speak little English, but Mrs. Muckle was an excellent in- 
terpreter. He was grandson of Pegwis, — a renowned warrior in his 
youth, who became a Christian in the days when the Hudson Bay 
Company was in possession, and he had proved ever a steadfast friend 
of the white settlers. We had heard of the important influence that 
chief had used in shielding the land, now forming the province of 
Manitoba, from attacks of the Sioux, and asked our visitor to tell us 
what he could of the relations between Pegwis and the Sioux. As 
this relates to matters of common interest to dwellers on both sides 
of the national boundary line, we give his tale in brief, and these 
two legends he related, which we obtained with the aid of our kind 
hostess as interpreter. He said: “I was never on the war-path 
myself, but heard of the Sioux massacres in Minnesota, and of the 
many fights between my people and that nation in early days, before 
peace was made. I always thought the Sioux were foolish for fight- 
ing the whites. Some of them came here from Minnesota and Da- 
kota, and called on Pegwis, my grandfather. He was displeased with 
them, though they came to smoke the pipe of peace. The Sioux 
are sly as foxes and cruel as wolves. Pegwis felt this from the first. 
Wah-ni-tii smoked with him before the Scotch settlers came. Wah- 
ni-tii was good to the whites, and had English medals; but soon 
after he killed all the Saulteaux on the plains he could catch. The 
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next generation of Sioux were worse ; ten of them came from the 
States to see Pegwis at St. Peter's, and pretended to regret having 
killed the Americans. One of them was the bad chief called Little 
Crow, who had gathered up the bands and made the attacks in Min- 
nesota. My grandfather was annoyed and angry at them, and died 
during a visit of these Sioux. He had heart-trouble. Little Crow 
was soon after shot and killed by a Mr. Lampson. The last advice 
Pegwis gave me was to be always friendly with the whites.” Being 
asked to tell us some folk-tales of the Crees, -and-way-nay lit his 
pipe, smoked for a while, and with much gesticulation and smiling 
animation related the following : — 


The Loon. 

Wesa-Katch-ack, or, as the Plain Crees call him, Venz-boo-su,' gave 
a feast, inviting all the birds. He told them he would sing them a 
song, and they were to shut their eyes and dance round him, each 
also to turn round as he moved. As they did so, l’esa-Katch-ack 
caught each bird, one by one, twisted his neck and threw it behind 
him. The Loon noticed that the circle was getting smaller, and 
kept his eyes open. As he got to the tent door, he cried out : “ My 
brothers, run; he is killing you all!” Wesa-Katch-ack, hearing this, 
ran and kicked him behind, and thus injured him and spoiled the 
graceful shape of his legs, so he still as he moves drags them behind 
him. 

The Ka-Kake. 

There was once a great chief who lived beside Kischegumee, 
the great water. He and his wife abode peacefully, with an only 
son and two daughters, who were just growing up into beautiful 
women. These girls attracted so much attention and admiration 
that their parents were afraid that some day lovers would carry them 
off. To prevent this, the mother took them in her canoe, with pro- 
visions to last a long time, and left them on an island so far away 
she thought no one could find them. Ka-kaké, the fish-hawk, in one 
of his excursions, saw these maidens on the lonely island; for he 
could fly faster and farther than any of his mates. He visited them, 
and, falling in love with one of them, began to consider how he 
should release them from their imprisonment. He could not take 
one away and leave the other alone; but he told them of a friend of 
his, who wore magic moccasins and had a wonderful sword which 
never failed him, whatever he tried to do with it. The girls said 
that if Ka-kaké would bring his friend, they would get married and 


1 The name given to this mythical demigod from Lake Winnipeg to Hudson’s 
Bay is Wesa-Katch-ack, while along the Red River, and from it to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Plain Crees call him Venz-b00-su. 
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go with Ka-kaké and his friend to their wigwams. Away flew Ka- 
kaké and told his friend, who was only too glad, for he had heard 
of these charming maidens, of their beauty and sweet disposition. 
Ka-kaké undertook to guide his friend to the island, and they started 
together. His friend was wise and powerful, and his magic mocca- 
sins took him as quick as thought. He must take his magic sword ; 
for when his father had left it to him, he told him never to part with 
it nor let any one use it or touch it, or the charm would be broken. 

About half way the friend flew quickly, like a partridge, rising 
sometimes far ahead of Ka-kaké, who, when he became weary, 
would think of his love on the island, and that would give him fresh 
strength. 

“ Are you tired ?” Ka-kaké’s friend would ask him, and he would 
answer : “ Yes, but I will not give up.” As they neared the island, 
Ka-kaké caught up to his friend, but so dead tired that his friend 
landed first. 

He found that Ka-kaké had not told him half how beautiful and 
charming the maidens were, and he determined to have one of them 
for his wife. He had a sister, of whom he was very fond, and 
who loved him dearly, and he said: “I will go and tell my sister 
that we are coming with our brides.” While he went to see his sis- 
ter, the chief's wife, the mother of the girls heard of their marriage, 
and forgiving her daughters, she set about to prepare a great mar- 
riage-feast. Ka-kaké’s friend found his sister, and told her of his 
marriage, asking her for the sake of her love of him to receive his 
bride kindly and treat her like a sister. When he returned to the 
island, the four made preparations for starting on their journey. 
They told their brides to step in their footsteps, planting each foot 
in the print of her husband’s moccasin till they reached the shore, 
and then to hold on to what he gave her, and she would fly through 
the air with him. They soon arrived in their own country. Coo- 
Coo-hoo, the owl, saw them and envied Ka-kaké and his lovely 
bride. The owl and the raven stood apart and would not join in 
the welcome. To provide abundance of meat, Ka-kaké’s friend pro- 
posed that they should have a hunt, and the crow called out to an- 
nounce the gathering. Ka-kaké’s friend said to him: “ You go to 
the west and I will go the east, and then we will meet and drive 
the moose before us.” In a short time they had the moose in a 
circle, and the friend took his sword and struck off the heads of the 
moose and partridges. No wonder he loved his sword, for it gave 
him food for all his tribe. 

Mudjekewis, the west-wind, was asked to call the young men of 
the tribe to gather in the meat from the woods, but the raven was 
not asked to come. Mudjekewis was calling, “ O-ho-o-o-ho-o, come, 
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for the chief's son-in-law has plenty of food,” and all the young men 
went to bring it in for the marriage-feast. Ka-kaké went to show 
where the moose lay, for his friend went so fast on his magic moc- 
casins that the young men could not keep up with him. When they 
arrived at the spot they saw that the moose were not shot, but all 
their heads were cut off, and there was enough of meat to fill every 
tent. The owl and the raven were ashamed that they had not gone 
to help in the hunt. The chief's wife talked with her daughters, 
asking how so many had been killed. Through politeness she did 
not speak to her son-in-law. Ka-kaké’s friend told his wife never to 
touch his sword, and, being a good wife, she kept her word. The 
sister of Ka-kaké’s friend was lonely and felt deserted; she sat in 
her tepee far away and wept till she could not see; so her brother 
said: “ We will go and see my poor sister.” He left Ka-kaké with 
instructions to take care of those left behind, and started with his 
bride and her brother. He told her to plant her feet in his foot- 
prints, and they went very fast. 

When near his sister’s wigwam he left his wife and hurried for- 
ward to see his sister. Her eyes were blind and her beauty was 
spoiled with weeping. Coming to the wigwam, he stooped to look 
in, and said: “ My sister, I have come!” Now the birds had been 
mocking her, telling her many times that her brother had come, 
and she did not believe that it was really her brother’s voice. So 
she answered: “ Muché animods ! bad dog, is this the way you cheat 
me?” He said, softly: “It is true, my sister; I am here.’ She 
lifted her eyes, saw him, and was glad. He took medicinal earth 
and rubbed her eyes and face with it, when her sight and beauty 
returned. He said: “Arise, my sister, and set your wigwam in 
order, for my wife is coming.” As she did so, he went and brought 
his wife and her brother. The brother was so pleased that he fell in 
love with the lovely girl, and she became his wife. 

They returned to the chief's tent, and all lived happily. 

The raven is worth nothing at all, either for food or anything else ; 
yet he was very envious, and followed them, crying, “Caw! caw! 
caw!” and he is still complaining and crying wherever he goes. 
The owl loved Ka-kaké’s bride and still cries for her. He is such a 
tale-bearer that he never ceases to tell how Ka-kaké stole his wife 
from the island. He sits by himself and cries all night long, ‘‘ O-hoo- 


coo-hoo-ho-hoo !” 
F. C. Hamitton. 
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NOTES ON THE ESKIMO OF PORT CLARENCE, 
ALASKA. 


Durinc the past spring I had the good fortune to fall in with a 
party of Eskimo from Port Clarence, Alaska, who stopped in Chi- 
cago on their way to Washington. The party was in charge of Capt. 
Miner W. Bruce, to whom I am under great obligations for his kind- 
ness and assistance. 

I desired particularly to ascertain if certain traditions, which are 
of great importance in the mythology of the eastern Eskimo, are 
found in Alaska also, and if the peculiar secret language of the An- 
gakut is known to the tribes of the extreme West. Following are 
the results of my fragmentary inquiries :— 

The Greenland tale of the mistress of the sea animals is known. 
According to the Alaskan tradition, a girl was thrown overboard by 
her father. She clung to the gunwale of the boat. Then the father 
cut off the joints of her hands and fingers, one after the other. The 
first joints were transformed into salmon, the second into seals, the 
third into walrus, the metacarpal bones into whales. I could not 
obtain any further information in regard to the tradition. 

The following sun myth is of interest as showing clearly in- 
fluences of the mythology of the Indians who inhabit the coast of 
southern Alaska :— 

Once upon a time the people were assembled in a singing house. 
While they were dancing the sun disappeared, and nobody knew what 
had become of it. The people were unable to go hunting, and soon 
all their provisions were exhausted. Then they told the women to 
mend their clothing carefully, and to make as many boots as pos- 
sible. These they put into bags and set out in search of the sun. 
It was dark all the time. They followed the seacoast, and went so 
long that they wore out their boots. Then they took new ones 
from their travelling-bags. After many days they came to a country 
which swarmed with seals, walrus, and deer: There they found a 
people whose language they did not understand. After some time, 
however, they learned to converse with them. They asked these 
people if they had seen the sun. The latter replied that they would 
come to five places. At the fifth place there lived a woman who 
had both the sun and the moon in her house. Then they went on. 
It was very cold, and they ran as fast as they could in order to keep 
warm. When their provisions began to run short, they reached 
another country which swarmed with game. They found a people 
whose language they did not understand, but after some time they 
were able to converse with each other. There they obtained the 
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same information as before, and went on. It was very cold, and 
they ran as fast as they could, in order to keep warm. When their 
provisions began to run short, they reached a third country which 
swarmed with game. They met a people whose language they did 
not understand. After some time they were able to converse, and 
upon their inquiries they were told that at the second place which 
they would reach there lived a woman named itudlu’qpiaq, who had 
both sun and moon, but that it was very doubtful if they would be 
able to obtain it. Then they went on. It was very cold, and they 
ran as fast as they could, in order to keep warm. When their pro- 
visions began to run low, they reached a country which swarmed 
with game. There they found dwarfs, who tried to escape when 
they saw the strong men coming. They caught them, however, and 
learned that at the next place they would find the house of Itudlu’q- 
piaq, who had both sun and moon. 

They went on. On their way they found ice and driftwood ob- 
structing their way, but they kicked it aside. At that time the 
people were very strong and able to lift heavy stones. After they had 
gone a long time they saw a singing house. When they came near, 
they went very slowly, because they were afraid. At last one of the 
men tied his jacket around his waist and tied his pants around his 
knees. Then he crept cautiously through the entrance and put his 
head through the door in the bottom of the floor. He saw a young 
woman, Itudlu’qpiaq, sitting in the middle of the rear of the house. 
Her father was sitting in the middle of the right-hand side of the 
house, her mother in the middle of the left-hand side. In each of 
the rear corners a ball was hanging from the roof. At the right- 
hand side was a large ball, and at the left-hand side a smaller one. 
Then he whispered: “ Itudlu'qpiaq, we came to ask you for some 
light.” Then her mother said: “ Give them the small ball.” The 
man, however, refused and asked for the large ball. Then Itudlu’q- 
piaq took it down and gave it a kick. It fell right into the entrance 
hole. The people took it and ran outside. Then they tore the ball 
to pieces and the daylight came out of it. It was not warm at once, 
but it grew warmer day after day. If they had taken the small ball 
it would have been light, but it would have remained cold. 

The myth almost invites the interpretation that it refers to the 
imprisonment of the sun during the polar night ; but it must be re- 
membered that the sun as a captive in a round box, and suspended 
from the rafters of a house, is one of the salient features of all the 
myths of the North Pacific coast. It is therefore likely that this 
tale, which is not known to the eastern Eskimo, is mainly due to In- 
dian influences, and not an independent myth which had its origin 
in the observation of the changes of the seasons. The description 
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of an ancient race who were so strong that they were able to lift 
large stones is known in the East. 

The myth of a woman who married a dog and who had ten chil- 
dren, five of whom were dogs, while the other five became the ances- 
tors of the Eqidlit or Indians, is also known. 

The Angakok language, examples of which from Baffin Land were 
given in vol. vii. p. 45, of this Journal, is very interesting. I ob- 
tained fifty words. Some of these are simply taken from dialects of 
neighboring tribes. It is worth remarking that, generally speaking, 
the Angakok word is found in the dialects of Greenland and Labra- 
dor, while the ordinary word may be unknown in these countries. 
This corroborates the view that the Angakok word represents an 
older form of speech. Some words are simply descriptive. A num- 
ber of these agree with the descriptive words of the Angakok lan- 
guages of the East, as, for instance, pouk (bag), for mother. It is re- 
markable that some of the words in the Angakok languages of the 
East and of Alaska agree. For instance: nwjvik (Alaska), nubik 
(Baffin Land), for house; gumaxdlak (Alaska), komaruak (Green- 
land), for cariboo. The Greenland form of the last word was re- 
corded before the distinction between and g was clearly made. It is 
likely, from the analogy with the Alaskan form, that the word was 
gomaruak. The word for “dead” is interesting on account of its 
meaning, the literal translation being “falling through the hole.” 


Ordinary Angakok 
English Language. Language. Remarks. 

angakok angakok qile’dlik Greenland: qilavog, he practises 
sorcery ; qitdlat, something used 
for bewitching a person. 

aurora borealis k6’riet ta’rvit 

blood auk uivinji’qtoq 

blood in body 

(vein ?) tonmasungi’ juq 

blanket qipik aumi‘tit Greenland: aumit, skin for wrap- 
ping corpse. Labr., bedding. 

boat umiaq igdlervikjut Greenland : igdlerpogq, he goes into 
the kayak 

man’s boat qayaq igdli’run 

boy qitungaq mikiqtlé’a mikijoq, small. 

brother, my — ane’ngiga —_aniaqa’ta 

tu’kto qumax0/ak Greenland, Angakok language: 

tukidlik komaruak. 
cloud qilaidlaq sile/luktoq Labrador: it is raining. 
coat, water- 
tight — ka’pitaq mi/ngadluk 

dead t0’xozuq izuka’rtoq = he falls through a hole. 

dog qimu’gun qingmik 

drum sau’ yaq imi’ gaq Greenland : imigpogq, it resounds. 


drumstick kasau’taq _—qilau’saq Greenland : qilaut, drum. 
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ears sii’tik nadlaw’tik 
eating nirijoq kuidla’soq 
European neloa’‘rmiut tanguit 
eyes issik qingnau’tik 
father ata’‘ta po’uk 
fox pisuka’rsuq pamie‘dlik 
girl qopasi’ak 
harpoon i’/naq anguné’un 
heart a/man iqsa’roq 
house, tent, nujvik 

singing house 
husband,my _ui’ga angutau’nra 
+, to’uaq 
ice si‘kyo 

4 kitliq 

knife sa’ vik ki/pun 
woman’s knife u‘dlu kima‘dlik 
land nu/na ta’pqaq 
man (homo) inuk t0’rnak 
man (vir) angut qilama’ 
mittens a’qétik artlfaq 
mother, my akaga po/uga 


orphan boy iliya’rsuk = qoaja’k 


(or boy ?) 

paddle of pangau’tik saxilau’tik 
kayak 

paddle of boat angun saxi‘laun 

polar bear nanu4q kigitilik 

sea ta’rioq imaq 

seal, various umi‘dlik, pl. 
kinds umi‘dlirit 

sick kéqsirtoq _na‘ngitoq 

spirit turngnaq qile’tga (my —) 

qa‘dluk, pl. qa’dlut 

sun ma’saq siri/niq 

walrus aiviq tuga‘dlik 

water imiq sinaq 

whale aqbiq sarpilik 

wife, my nulia’ga senidlié 

wind anu’re sayu’qartoq 

woman arnaq nulié siaq 

wolf, wolverine, kaji ptelik 
bear 


Greenland: nalagpogq, he listens. 


tanguit, known in other Alaskan 
dialects. 


= bag; in Greenland, used for 
mother only. 

= having a tail; pisuqa’ng in the 
Angakok language of Baffin’s 
Land. 


Greenland: anguva, he catches it. 

Greenland: pit of the stomach. 

Baffin Land, Angakok language ; 
ni’ bik. 

Greenland: angut, a man 


= instrument for cutting crosswise. 

= having the handle of a woman’s 
knife. 

Compare Greenland Angakok lan- 
guage: ta’rsoak (?). 

Compare Greenland Angakok lan- 
guage: taursak. 


Greenland, Angakok language : 
pouga. 

Greenland traditions: quaitsaka’ka, 
my young ones. 

Labrador: saqikpa, he pushes it 
away. 


= having teeth. 


Greenland : ocean. 
= having a beard. 


See angakok. 


si’maq, pl. si’méit known in other Alaskan dialects. 


known in other Alaskan dialects, 
Greenland. 

having tusks. 

(= shore ?) 

= having a whale’s tail. 

= worker. 


Compare nule, wife. 


Franz Boas. 
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NOTES ON ESKIMO TRADITIONS. 


Most of the households in the Eskimo Village, belonging to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, were from localities under mission- 
ary influences. Two families, however, were from Nachvak, farther 
north than the others, and at some distance from Rama, the most 
northern mission. From Conieossuck, the head of one of these 
households, through the medium of Georgie Deer, a bright Eskimo 
from Rigoulette, were obtained the two tales which follow; the nar- 
rator reciting a few words at a time, and pausing until these were 
interpreted and written out.! 


I oLtnewa.! 


In the old times, Sedna? came up to the surface of the water, and 
while there was seen by an old heathen® woman named Olingwa, 
who had been left on an island, with two or three children, by a 
party of heathen, while on their way to visit other heathen. 

Olingwa wanted Sedna to go below the water again, and so went 
walking out to her upon the water, and combed her hair.* 

After Olingwa combed her hair, she returned to the bottom. 

There was a party of heathen men talking about something in a 
dark house, where there was no light. In the winter, one of these 
men went out to the island because Olitingwa was there. One day, 
Oliingwa left the man and walked on the water to her home, where 
her husband gave her his leader dog. She then went back to the 
island in the night, and, going to the door of the house, asked the 
man she had left on the island the day before what they had to eat. 

In the winter she went home. There an old heathen* man (an- 
gakok ?) was talking with another heathen® man about her. He 
would not believe her to be a heathen.* She was listening to them, 
but they did not know it. He said, “ How is it she cannot melt 
solder,’ as I can do,® if she is a heathen. While he was talking she 
came in through the door. Then she went out and took a handful 
of sod or turf, and going in again held it out in her hand. She said 
to the man who did not believe she could melt solder, ‘ Here is 
some turf.” She smacked her other hand on top of it several times 
while they looked at her. She said, “ Turf now,” and the last time 
she smacked her hand on the turf, it melted, and running between 
her fingers fell on the floor as shining solder. The man who did 
not believe became ashamed, and next day went and “hung”? him- 


1 The Eskimo story-teller, of which class there is usually a representative in 
each village, is obliged to narrate the stories correctly, as it is considered a part 
of the duty of the audience to correct his inaccuracies. 
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self, because he was wrong, and Oliingwa could do what he could 
not. 


1 This story seemed to be made up of several short parts, some of which are 
apparently incomplete and show but little relation to each other. Collected Octo- 
ber 2, 1893. Oliingwa, as the writer understands, was a medicine woman, perhaps 
an angakok, or possibly a pivdlerortok, “a mad or delirious person,” able to fore- 
tell events, unfold the thoughts of others, and “even gifted with a faculty of walk- 
ing upon the water, besides the highest perfection in divining, but was at the same 
time greatly feared.” Rink’s Zales and Traditions of the Eskimo, p. 56. 

2 “Sedna” has been substituted in each case for the following words of the 
interpreter, “the woman whose fingers had been cut off,” as it is supposed that 
the phrase refers to her. “Their Supreme Being is a woman whose name is 
Sedna.” Boas, “ Central Eskimo,” 6¢4 An. Rep. Bur. Ethnology, p. 583. 

When telling of Sedna, Conieossuck and his wife would clutch the top of the 
table, from the side, then letting go the right hand would draw it edgewise over 
the fingers of the left: or she would hold both hands while he struck them with 
the edge of his: thus representing the cutting off of Sedna’s fingers, the story of 
which, also, is related in Boas’ “ Central Eskimo.” 

8 “ Heathen,” was used almost invariably by the christianized Eskimo at the 
village, to designate those from the north of Labrador, or even their own ances- 
tors previous to their conversion by the Moravian missionaries. In this instance, 
however, it was probably used by the interpreter, to signify medicine or angakok, 
and in note ® of this tale the reference to “angakok” must be understood in this 
connection. 

4 It is supposed that Sedna’s hair was infested with vermin, that after the comb- 
ing all this vermin turned to seals and her hair to flaunting sea-weed, and that this 
was done by Oliingwa as an atonement. 

5 It was impossible to determine the exact significance of the word “solder,” 
as used by the interpreter. 

® The following explanatory sentence inserted by Conieossuck at this point of 
the story suggests either that he did not believe in the angakok or that he under- 
stood some of the impositions used by them to impress the credulous. “ He did 
not really melt solder. He stole it from the whites and made others believe he 
melted it.” 

7 The words of the Eskimo interpreter, and later of the informer, have often 
been remodeled and arranged to complete the sense; however, those included 
within quotation marks are exactly retained. In many cases where more specific 
words should be substituted the lack of familiarity with the exact sense of the 
words used will not permit a change. 


il. THE GIRL WHO MARRIED THE JAW BONE OF A WHALE, AND THE 
ONE WHO MARRIED THE WING BONE OF AN EAGLE.! 


There was once a number of young girls who took for their hus- 
bands anything that they could get, even such things as stones and 
bones of dead animals or people. 

A girl once took a stone for her husband, and because she did 
this she was turned into a stone.” 

Another took a whale’s jaw bone for her husband,* and then the 
jaw bone turned ‘ into a living whale, which carried her off into the 


| | 
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water, and to an island.® After they got to the island, the whale 
turned into a man ;* and they lived there as man and wife. Then 
the father and mother® of the girl set out into a boat to get her. 
Her husband, fearing she might try to get away, tied one end of a 
line, such as was used in fishing, around her, and fastened the end 
of it to a stake used in stretching skins. This stake was driven 
into the ground inside the tent, so that she could go out and around 
as far as the line would let her go. 

When the girl’s father and mother came to get her, she was out 
of the tent, and her husband was inside; so he could not see her. 
She kept the line as tight as usual, and untieing it from herself, 
tied it to a stake, so that it would be kept tight. She then got into 
the boat, and went off with her father and mother. Her husband 
thought she was there, because the line was tight. At last he pulled 
on the line to bring her in, but it did not move. Then he pulled 
harder; the stake came up, and he pulled in the line, and saw the 
stake at the end of it. Hethen went out to look for her, and saw 
that she was gone. So he turned into a whale,’ and went after the 
boat as it was going off. 

When he began to catch up to the boat in which was his wife, 
with her father and mother, they threw out her boots. Coming to 
these he stopped to fight’? them, and stayed a long time until the 
boat had left him a long ways behind. Then he left the boots, and 
started after the boat. As he again neared it, they threw out her 
breeches and he stopped to fight’ with the breeches until the boat 
had left him far behind. He then gave chase again, and as he caught 
up with it, they threw out her coat (atigi). This was the last thing 
she had to throw out, and they got to the land while he was fighting 
with the coat. At last he left it, and went on after her. But as 
soon as they had reached the shore, they had left the boat and gone 


inland. The whale reached the boat at last, and broke it up. As_ 


he did this, his head turned to bone, and he tried to go on shore 
after his wife, but he could not get beyond the beach, althoug' he 
rushed against it many times. At last when he found he could not 
go after her any farther, he turned into the bones of a whale’s 
head.# 

Another girl took the wing bone® of an eagle for her husband. 
The bone turned into an eagle,‘ and carried her to a shelf of rock on 
the face of a cliff, from which she could not get away. Then he 
used to go and get rabbits® and birds which he took there, for her 
toeat. The girl could not live there, as she could not get away, but 
had to sit still on the small shelf of rock. She could not get up if 
she wanted to. So every time the eagle went away after birds and 
rabbits, she would take the bones ” of the birds and rabbits that he 
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had brought to her and braid them into a rope. One day he went 
and got a young deer® to take to her. While he was away, she 
made the bone string long enough to reach to the base of the cliff," 
caught a stone with it, and hauled it up. In making the bone 
string, she had worn off the ends of her fingers, so that the finger 
bones stuck out, being bare of flesh. She then went down on the 
string, and went home to her friends. When the eagle came back, 
and found her gone, he went to her tent at home and stayed near it, 
to try to catch her out of doors, and take her back. But before she 
went out one of the men killed the eagle with a bone arrow. When 
he killed the eagle, it turned into the same wing bone that the girl 
had taken for a husband. 

! This story in substance was also known in Greenland and is recorded as “A 
Tale about Two Girls.” Rink, 8th Tale, p. 126, as constructed from two manu- 
scripts, one from Labrador and the other written down in Greenland prior to 
1828. 

2 The girl that took the stone for a husband is not included in the story recorded 
by Rink. 

® In“A Tale about Two Girls,” the girls were playing with the bones of the 
whale and eagle, and did not take the bones for their husbands, but took the liv- 
ing whale and eagle that came when each said she would have such a one for her 
husband. 

4 There is no transformation of bones to animals or animals to men, and wice 
versa, in the tale recorded by Rink, but the real animals appear at such times, 
except in the one instance where the whale turns into a piece of whalebone. 

§ In “A Tale about Two Girls,” the whale takes the girl to the bottom of the 
sea, after making her eyes and ears impenetrable. There she had to pick parasi- 
tic crustaceans off his body when he was at home. 

® In the tale recorded by Rink, the brothers go for her, not the parents. They 
try three times before succeeding in building a boat sufficiently swift for the task 
of rescuing her from the whale. The one which they use rivals the sea birds in 
swiftness. 

7 The exact meaning of “fight” in this connection is rather obscure, but the 
interpreter could give nothing more definite. 

The custom of throwing out garments to attract the attention and delay pursu- 
ing animals is not uncommonly met with in English and German stories. _Differ- 
ent garments are mentioned in “A Tale about Two Girls,” but the difference in 
the simple enumeration of a series of garments seems of slight importance in this 
connection. 

8 At this point the narrator touched his upper arm. 

® Only birds are mentioned in “ A Tale about Two Girls.” 

1 In “A Tale about Two Girls,” the more appropriate word, “sinews,” is used 
instead of “bones.” ‘This difference, however, may be due to difficulties in inter- 

reting. 

‘ u re “A Tale about Two Girls,” a kayaker, whom she saw out at sea one day, 
sends a boat to her at the bottom of the cliff. 
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Ill. INITIATION OF THE ANGAKOK.! 


The following information was obtained from Peter Polisher, 
the oldest Eskimo in the village, and familiar with English. He 
claimed to be of full blood, coming from Rigoulette on Hamilton 
Inlet. A firm believer in the Moravian teachings and an ardent 
reader of his Bible, printed in Eskimo dialect, he could not under- 
stand why any one should be desirous of obtaining untrue stories, 
or descriptions of heathen ceremonies and beliefs; but being assured 
that the object was comparison with the tales and beliefs of other 
people, and thinking that it would be well to explain how his people 
had formerly lived, so that the advantages of his present faith might 
be made more apparent, he tried to give as much information as 
possible. 

When the Eskimo desired to make an angakok, he said, they 
would take a man and double him up with his knees to his chin, tie 
him with seal lines as if about to kill him, and place him on the 
floor? in the centre of the house. After this, they put out the 
lights, and sang a heathen song.’ 

After this the man would groan. As he groaned “the old fel- 
low’’ would untie him. The seal lines, used in tying him would 
“whip” around the house as they came undone and fell off from 
him, being untied and thrown back by a spirit.* 

After this ceremony of becoming untied by the spirit, he was the 
“head one.” ® 

Tasting the Water. After this, each one would give him a drink 
of water out of a seal-skin cup made for that special occasion.® 
This drink he declared good or bad as it was given him by various 
persons. Sometimes he would affirm the drink to taste good at one 
time, and bad at another, even when it was from the same cup of 
water. 

Fire eating. Then they would light the stone lamps and sing 
a song in which all would join. While they did this, the angakok 
would “act wild,” and “eat the fire” and wicks from the lamps. In 
this way he would put out all the lights. 

Eating the Liver of the Angakok. When a man was “made” an 
angakok, the “old fellow,” would come to him with a knife like a 
cheese-cutter’s knife, and try to kill him. The angakok would try 
to elude him. If the “old fellow” killed him he cut out his liver, 
and ate it. Both the “old fellow” and the angakok possessed the 
power to “go right through” the side or roof of the house where 
there was no door or other opening, so that the chase was a lively 
one. The angakok often escaped, but sometimes he was caught, 
and the “old fellow” feasted on his liver. 


| 
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Teachings of the Angakok. The angakok was supposed to tell 
the people what they should do, and they sometimes met to ask 
him.§ 

On such occasions all would go into one house; as soon as they 
were all in, the lights would be put out. When all was dark inside 
the house, they all sang heathen songs “on the old fellow’s side.” 
Then the angakok “ would make all kinds of noise.” While this 
went on the people asked him what they should do. Then he would 
call on one of the “bad ones to tell him,” and then he would tell the 
people what the “ black one” told him to tell them.? 

Sometimes he would tell the married men that they should change 
wives for a time.” § 

Sometimes when there was only one or two of his friends near 
the angakok would “have fun.” He would box, wrestle, and talk 
with them. 

Diet Regulation by the Angakok.® The angakok ordered that when 
a seal was killed, the men eat certain portions and the women 
certain other portions. The fore legs “had to be” eaten by the 
men only, and the lower part" had to be eaten by the women only. 
The men had to eat the “hind legs,” and the men and boys the 
head. The heart belonged to the women, and the men were to 
have none of it. If the men ate any of the heart, and then ate any 
plant, berries, or fruit, they would be poisoned and die. 

They were also told that after eating a fish or a seal they must 
not eat any fruit or plant, and that if they did it would poison them, 
There were both black and red berries, and they were commanded 
that the men only should eat the red berries, and that the black 
berries were only for the women. 

When a “lot of men” go hunting walrus, the game is divided 
among their households. The first one to spear the walrus has one 
of his “ ivories,” the second gets the other, and each one that spears 
it gets a special piece of the meat, but all that go hunting get a 
part. When a man gets an “ivory,” he uses it to make a “good 
dart ”’ or harpoon.® 


1 To signify a spirit or an angakok, Peter used the words “old one,” “old fel- 
low,” “‘dark one,” “bad one,” “ priest,” “devil,” or “ghost.” In these words, as 
in most of the material obtained from Peter, it is not difficult to detect missionary 
influences. 

2 Peter doubled himself up, to show the position, and produced a piece of seal 
line, such as was used in the tying. 

3 Meaning a non-Christian, or ancient song. 

* Peter suggested that, although the people believed this, perhaps some of the 
friends of the man untied him, or, even sleight of hand might have been resorted 
to by those officiating in the ceremony. 

5 Medicine-man or angakok. 
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€ It is possible that this may have been done at various times as well as directly 
following this ceremony. The exact sequence and connection of the various cere- 
monies, in which the angakok participated after his initiation, are not well under- 
stood by the author. 

7 Peter said, “ just as we now learn what to do from the Bible.” 

8 In Boas’ “ Central Eskimo,” p. 593, among the commands issued by the anga- 
kok, as to the manner of atonement, is mentioned an “ exchange of wives between 
two men.” Peter said, “that is not the way now.” 

% Peter touched his forearm. 

10 Peter touched his upper arm. 

11 Several of the Eskimo drew pictures of harpoons, etc., but none of these 
exhibited much artistic skill. However, a specimen of penmanship (No. 350) was 
secured from one of Peter’s household, which, considering advantages and envi- 
ronments, was surprisingly good. 


The “heathen” Eskimo have one name, while those who have 
become christianized, or who have been long in contact with Euro- 
pean influence, have two or more. That Peter was correct in this 
so far as the individuals at the village were concerned, was apparent 
on studying their names. One little fellow born at the exposition 
was named Christopher Columbus William Polisher. 

The influence of mission teachings on the names is very great, 
many from the Bible being used, as in the name of one of Peter’s 
household: Mary Magdalene Polisher. 

According to Georgie Deer, at Rigoulette, seal-skin clothes are no 
longer in use, the people dressing in garments of the ordinary civil- 
ized pattern, made of cloth bought from the Hudson Bay Company. 
The men, however, have their hair coats and breeches, which they 
use only when fishing in bad weather. 

In regard to methods of hunting and fishing, Georgie said that 
when a seal is caught the skin is cut around the body, and pulled 
off at each end without splitting it. Then they cut around the skin, 
until a long line is produced. Whena man goes to hunt seal at 
holes in the ice, his wife accompanies him, to hold the line that is 
attached to his spear. They cut a notch in the ice, and taking a 
bone lever, which has been sharpened at one end, she holds it verti- 
cally, and so that the sharp end is pressed hard down into this notch. 
The line then being fastened to the bone, close to the ice, is easily 
held by her, even when a very large seal is speared. Perhaps it was 
from the Europeans of the trading-posts that the Eskimo children 
learned to play with dolls; at any rate, Georgie’s babies took as much 
comfort with their rag dolls as could any child with one of the most 
exquisite manufacture. 

Georgie had heard of various tribes living inland on this side of his 
home. One of these tribes, the “ Nascapee,” or “ Nasquapee”’ Indi- 
ans, live in what he called the Mingan country. They wear a long 
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snowshoe, while the Indians near his home at Rigoulette wear 
round snowshoes. They live by hunting deer, for which they use 
little hunting-dogs. These people are very particular that their dogs 
do not eat certain parts of the bones of the deer and other animals. 
They believe that if the dog eats such parts of the bones or certain 
parts of the meat, they would have bad luck. When they kill any 
otter, they hang the feet up to a tree for good luck. They believe a 
partridge must be picked while warm, and hung to the belt by the 
wing as soon as killed, or they would be unlucky. 

On killing a porcupine, they tie a string to one fore and one hind 
foot, and so carry it home on their back. As soon as they get home, 
the women sharpen a stick, and put it through up to the nose, then 
they blow up the animal with wind, singe the hair off, and hang him 
up over the fire, so that he will turn round and round until cooked. 
Then, for good luck, they hang up a “green brush” in the same 
way and leave it until all the “green things” are burned off by the 


fire. 
Harlan I. Smith. 
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NEW ENGLAND FUNERALS. 


In New England villages, where all the inhabitants were ac- 
quainted with each other, the news of a death circulated rapidly, and 
“everybody went” to the funeral, which was usually held at the 
house, involving much care at a time when the friends were least 
able to bear it. 

The relatives and most intimate friends were generally seated in 
an upper room, and the officiating minister stood on the stairs, where 
he could be heard above and below. The service over, “the person 
having charge of the funeral,” known on festive occasions as the 
master of ceremonies, standing on the stairs, called in a loud tone 
the names of the mourners in the order in which they were to come 
down, and family after family passed out to take their proper place 
in the procession. This list was carefully prepared, and it had need 
to be: to give the names of the immediate family was easy enough, 
but when it came to settling the precise place of the far-off branches, 
the task was a hard one, and there was often much bitter feeling 
when by some inadvertence the shade and degree of kindred have 
been forgotten or misunderstood. Brothers and their families must 
come before sisters, nephews took precedence of nieces. ‘“ The 
Woman’s Hour,” of which we hear so much now, had not struck in 
the New England of 1800, 

To us looking back upon those days, how grim and forbidding 
many of the customs seem! The idea of dressing the dead in the 
garments they had worn in life was almost unknown, and the un- 
natural dress added one more to the painful associations. As late 
as fifty years ago, young girls were dressed for the grave with plaited- 
bordered caps, concealing sometimes the loveliest and most luxuri- 
ant hair. The floral decorations, now so abundant, were a thing 
unknown. The custom of strewing the bier or the grave with flow- 
ers is old, older than Christianity, — though to that, as to so many 
ancient customs, the gospel gave a new and beautiful significance, — 
but New England has long retained traces of the harsh and unlovely 
characteristics of her early days, not only derived from a gloomy 
ancestry, but also strengthened by the struggle with life and labor,— 
a struggle which, giving so little opportunity for the amenities of life, 
sometimes destroyed all inclination for them. 

I have been told by a friend that in 1855 she was assisting in 
some preparations for the funeral of a young girl who had died, after 
a short illness, away from home. As she stood beside the coffin, she 
felt that she could not endure its cold bare look, void of all beauty, 
and she sai!: “I cannot bear the thought of laying her away without 
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a flower; can’t we get some flowers?” It was in the very earliest 
days of spring, and having no flowers accessible, she asked if some 
one would go to the woods near by, and bring a handful of the ten- 
der young sprays of leaves just budding, — something to suggest a 
thought of the freshness of hope and of life, — but her proposition 
was received with such a stare of surprise and an air of disapproval 
that she said no more. 

It was understood that every person must have an opportunity to 
look at the dead, and indeed there are many persons living to-day 
who would consider themselves defrauded if such an opportunity 
were refused. I have heard a ghastly story of a woman who some 
eighty years ago was burnt to death. Contrary to all modern ideas 
of propriety, her poor remains were, according to the custom of 
the time, exposed to view at the funeral. Two elderly women per- 
suaded several young girls who were averse to the painful sight to 
go and look, adding the remark which then, as now, supplemented 
any especially unpleasant requirement, “It is your duty to do it.” 
The result of the duty was, in the case of two sensitive young crea- 
tures, such a shock to the nerves that for weeks they were unable 
to slcep in quiet, and their parents watched a part of every night at 
their bedside. 

There is still a belief among the superstitious that the dead will 
reappear in the dreams of one who has looked at them unless he 
has taken the precaution of touching them. 

Refreshments were offered at the house when the company had 
assembled, and when friends gathered, as they often did, from 
great distances, it was a proper and natural custom; but it was too 
often merely an excuse for drinking, in the days when liquor flowed 
on any and every occasion. We are told in the History of Norton 
that it was the custom to offer liquor not only at weddings and 
funerals and informal social calls, but even at town mectings, and 
notably at the time of “ venduing the poor.” 

Formerly, the friends remained by the grave until it was filled ; in 
later time the coffin was placed beside the open grave, and the 
person in charge said, “I will see that the corpse is decently in- |. 
terred.” The chief mourner, or nearest male relative, then turning 
to the persons present thanked them for their attention and kind- 
| ness. This speech of thanks has sometimes been made by the mas- 
| ter of ceremonies “in behalf of the friends of the deceased.” 

/ A century ago the custom of wearing mourning was universal. 
It would have shown a-sad want of respect to the departed had 
their nearest friends failed to make this change of dress. And I 
have heard old persons speak of their recollection of the labor and 
expense involved when a large family was “called into mourning,” 
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as the phrase went. Although there have always been a few vigor- 
ous protestants agairst this custom, yet until recently they have 
been but few, and little heed has been paid to their words. It is 
but a few years since a zealous but illiterate preacher in Maine, 
called to officiate at a funeral, commenced his service in the follow- 
ing impressive words: “It is sad to see so many persons clad in the 
habliments of woe.” 

Whittier’s beautiful poem has made many persons familiar with 
the custom of telling the bees of a death in the family. The news 
should be told at each hive, and at the same time a bit of crape tied 
on the hive. This is with most of us a matter of tradition only; 
I know a few persons who remember seeing it done in 1842. 

There were many superstitions connected with death: it is an old 
fancy that mirrors should be covered when there is a death in the 
house; it seems to have been feared that if they were left exposed, 
the face of the dead might be seen in them. The breaking of a 
mirror, which in so many nations and ages was supposed to foretell 
misfortune, has been in New England thought to be a warning of 
death ; so, too, was the falling of a picture from the wall, especially 
if it were the portrait of some individual. Mysterious sounds, 
ghostly tappings at the windows, the howling of some restless, 
uneasy dog, the creaking of stairs, —the manifold sounds which the 
stillness of night allows a wakeful ear to catch, —all these were 
among the signs and omens remembered after the coming of calam- 
ity, and treasured for future warnings. If a body lay unburied over 
Sunday, it was “‘a sure sign” that there would be another death in 
town before the end of the week. Suicides, too, never came singly ; 
one was sure to be soon followed by another. These old beliefs 
cling to the memory of those who deny having any faith in them, 
yet who will go a long way round to avoid meeting a hearse, which, 
whether filled or empty, is equally of ill-omen. 

It was once common for families to have private burial-places 
near the house, and ina long ride through a scattered country village 
one may pass many of these little home cemeteries, where two or 
three white stones gleam among the trees. In some instances, 
when farms change owners, these graves are levelled and their 
contents removed to the nearest burying ground, or farms have 
been sold with the agreement that the graves shall be cared for and 
not disturbed. But in the course of time, and probably not a long 
time, they will all disappear. 

It was the custom (in many places still prevalent) for the relatives 
to go back to the house to tea. We refuse to believe the cynical 
remark attributed to Dean Swift, that “the merriest faces are seen 
in mourning-coaches,” but it is certain that these assemblies of 
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mourning relatives were not a very sorrowful company. In a large 
family circle, there were many whose connection with the departed 
was distant, and their knowledge of him slight; and sorrow had 
been so diluted as to become little more than a mild gravity. 

These tea-drinkings were a survival of the funeral feasts known 
in some form in all lands and ages, recalling to readers of Shake- 
speare those “funeral-baked meats ”’ so thriftily used for the marriage 
which “followed hard upon.” 

Formerly the bell was tolled while the procession was on its way 
to the grave, and at intervals during the burial. In some towns the 
bell is tolled to announce a death, —usually at sunrise after the 
death occurs. After tolling some minutes there is a pause, and 
then commences a series of more rapid strokes in number equalling 
the years of the deceased. This custom, too, is rapidly passing 
away. Holmes refers to it in his story of ‘ Elsie Venner.” 

Hearses in New England villages are a modern innovation. For- 
merly the dead were carried to the grave on a bier, and where the 
distance was short this was not inconvenient. But in some cases 
it involved much hardship and discomfort. In the extremes of heat 
and cold, the task was sometimes almost unendurable ; and we must 
remember the extremes of age, too, for the bearers were generally, 
as far as practicable, near the age of the deceased. There were 
usually eight persons chosen to perform the office : the first four, the 
more prominent by reason of position or of intimacy, were called the 
bearers ; the others, who were expected to relieve them from time 
to time, were called “ under-bearers.”! When the family turned to 
leave the grave, the eight, bearers and under-bearers, generally pre- 
ceded them, and stood uncovered at the entrance of the cemetery, 
four on each side, till the procession had passed out. 

New measures, even if improvements, are seldom welcome, and in 
many towns the proposal to purchase a hearse met with fierce oppo- 
sition. It was thought to be treating the dead with disrespect if 
any but human strength were employed to carry them to their last 
resting-place, — it was inhuman to deny them the last service that 
neighbor or friend could render them.? For some time the hearse 
was driven only to the gate of the cemetery, the bier then carried to 
the grave. A bier was seen in the cemetery of South Middleboro’ 
in May, 1893. 


1 The master of ceremonies, in his address of thanks, commenced, “ Bearers 
and under-bearers, friends and neighbors.” 

2 In the seventeenth century the sedan-chairs, used to carry living persons, were 
introduced into England, and were greatly opposed, on different grounds. It 
was said to be disgraceful and insulting to human beings —an attempt to “de- 
grade free-born Englishmen into beasts of burden.” 
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The mourning rings —many are still in existence — were some- 
times presented at the funeral to the bearers, sometimes purchased 
with money left by will for that purpose. They were of different 
styles, some set with hair, others inscribed with name and date, or 
the popular “skull and cross-bones.” I have seen one in the form 
of a wreath in black and gold, encircled with the inscription, 
“Madm. L. Dudley, OB. 24 Octo. 1756. AZ. 72.” It was presented, 
I am told, to Judge Cushing, of Massachusetts. 

Funeral cards, sent to friends, sometimes give the date and place 
both of death and interment, sometimes adding a verse of Scripture 
or of elegiac poetry. The custom has never been so general here 
as abroad. In British newspapers the words “no cards” sometimes 
follow the notice of a death. 

In walking through old cemeteries, one must be impressed with 
the lack of variety among epitaphs and decorations. Of the latter 
it isa question which are in worse taste, —the unpleasant little cher- 
ubs suggestive of the place whither the departed is supposed to 
have gone, or the ghastly skull and cross-bones belonging to the 
earthly tabernacle which he has left behind. Of the former, one is 
almost tempted to say, as the dying French critic remarked of the 
“style” of his confessor who tried to describe the bliss of heaven, 
they are “enough to put one out of conceit with the subject.” 
Scripture furnishes consolatory passages enough to express the sor- 
row and hope of every afflicted soul beneath the skies; but, read- 
ing many of these trite old-fashioned phrases, I am reminded of 
the words of the old stone-cutter in Hawthorne’s sketch, “these 
inscriptions seem to stretch to suit a great grief, and shrink to fit a 
small one.” 

I cannot tell when the custom arose, but I know that it was custom- 
ary in New England some sixty or seventy years ago to announce 
a suicide in the list of deaths by a euphemism, —as, “In this city, 
Ist instant, A. B. suddenly.” It was so common that, on seeing 
such a notice, any one would understand at once that the deceased 
had taken his own life. Those were the days when newspapers 
understood and respected a certain degree of reserve in regard to 
personal feeling, whether of joy or sorrow. Individuals had some 
privacy. 

Another euphemism in regard to death is the phrase, “if anything 
should happen.” Persons speak of making their will, or making 
any definite arrangement concerning their possessions, “in case 
anything should happen to them.” The phrase is almost invariably 
used where death is hourly expected, certain things are to be done, 
or certain persons called, “if anything should happen,” — meaning 
that one thing which is sure to happen. 
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Another old fashion which I observed in Great Britain is not yet 
extinct in New England. It is, applying the word “poor” to de- 
parted friends, whatever may have been their condition or circum- 
stances. There are still old-fashioned persons who always speak of 
relatives, perhaps half a century dead, as “my poor mother,” “ my 
poor sister.” It sounds strange to unaccustomed ears, but it is a 
tender old fashion, after all. 

Mourning-pieces, as they are called, are still occasionally to be 
seen ; a monument surmounted by a funeral urn bears the name of 
some dead relative, and weeping friends stand beside the grave. 
These were prepared to suit all sorts of bereavements, and the 
group is selected accordingly. In one, the ornament of a parlor that 
I have often seen, a father and two little daughters, all clad in 
mourning, are gazing at the tomb of the wife and mother. Some, 
of an early date, are specimens of fine embroidery. They are far 
more pleasing than the ghastly decoration which many persons even 
now preserve, —a funeral wreath surrounding a coffin-plate. 

To those of us who are fond of the study of language, and remem- 
ber that words are history, it is interesting to observe that we retain 
in common speech many phrases that belong to customs now obso- 
lete. We speak of the ashes of the dead in our cemeteries, although 
we may be bitter opponents of cremation; the bier is a figurative 
term in common use; the “ bearers” are still chosen, though their 
office is merely nominal ; and the very word “funeral,” applied to a 
ceremony almost always performed by day, is derived from the 
torches or tapers (from the Latin feniculi, small cords covered with 
wax) burned at the last rites, which usually took place at night. 

We have heard of persons who “enjoyed a funeral,” and there is 
more truth than poetry in the statement. Sir Walter Scott speaks 
of his father as having enjoyed a funeral; he adds, that his presence 
adorned one, and among his qualifications was the fact of his being 
a thorough and enthusiastic genealogist. To one who has ever 
heard the comments by some aged person on hearing of the death 
of a contemporary, the remark is interesting and intelligible. How 
the history of the family is recalled, marriages, births, and deaths 
detailed, with anecdotes of the defunct and all his kin! All this 
information came in play when the list of mourning relatives was 
prepared, when the due order of precedence must be observed with 
as much care as was ever needed by seneschal renowned in song 
and romance. 

The gathering of friends and neighbors, —the opportunity of a 
social chat with those from a distance, — for persons whose life was 
barren of incident, to whom there came no daily news, whose jour- 
neys were few and far between, let us have charity if sometimes, 
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where the heart was untouched, they did not find a funeral an occa- 
sion of unrelieved sadness. Then, too, to one with a keen sense of 
humor, even now, perhaps, it is a milder way of stating a fact to 
say that the sources of smiles and tears lie very near together. 

That is a touching story told of the funeral of Sir Walter Scott: 
the road by which the procession took its way wound over a hill 
whence can be seen one of the most beautiful of landscapes. It 
was his habit to pause there to gaze upon the scene, and when tak- 
ing a friend out to drive, he never failed to stop there and call the 
attention of his companion to the most beautiful points of the view. 
Few could refrain from tears when, carrying their master on his last 
journey, the horses stopped at the old familiar spot, as it were for 
him to give a last look at the scene he had loved so well. 

Extremes meet. I told this anecdote of Scott’s funeral to a 
friend, who in turn told mea story. A little less than a century 
ago, there lived in a certain New England village a graceless fellow 
who spent most of his time at the grog-shop, to the neglect of all 
honest calling. When the summons had at last come for him 

To join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, 


as his funeral procession, on its way to the place of burial, passed his 
favorite haunt, the bearers inadvertently turned a little aside, at the 
same time slackening their pace. The wag of the neighborhood 
spoke hastily: “Go on! go on!” said he; “don’t stop here, for 
mercy’s sake! He'll be sure to go in!” 

Pamela McArthur Cole. 
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FOLK-LORE FROM IRELAND.! 
II. 


ANIMAL-LIFE, 


Alploker (?). — The alploker is a small animal, from an inch to an 
inch and a half long, that will, whenever it can, enter the stomach 
and cause great pain to the person it thus afflicts, especially when it 
gives birth to others, which sometimes happens. This little wretch 
seeks for a chance to enter the mouth when a person is sleeping 
out of doors. The cure is to eat all the salt one can, and nothing 
else, and go to sleep by the side of a stream, or the peat bogs where 
the water is oozing out, when the alploker comes forth from the 
mouth to quench its thirst. One having the courage to lick the 
alploker on the under side of its body, from head to end of tail, 
will preserve himself from fire during his life, and can also cure 
burns on others. 

Cat. — The cat is a sort of prophet. If she sits or lies down with 
her back turned toward the fire, there will be rain that night. If she 
scratches on the wall, there will be a storm. 

Cock. — The cock has often saved life by its timely crow. I have 
known of many instances. If a hen crows with her back turned to 
the door of the house, bad luck will befall the inmates unless the hen 
be immediately killed, which is of course always done. 

Cricket. — The cricket is the emblem of contentment. Those 
having this songster at their hearths are always contented and_per- 
fectly satisfied with life. My oldest sister has a large family, and 
though very poor, is very happy. Her husband is one of the kindest 
of men, for they are blessed with the cricket. One year my sister 
had her clothing eaten by one of her crickets, her best dress and 
shawl being nearly ruined. My grandmother said there had been a 
cricket killed in their house, though they had not purposely taken 
the life of one of these household pets, knowing that to do so would 
endanger the clothing in the house, — that other crickets would cut 
holes in their clothing for revenge. All the families I have ever 
known who had the singing cricket were favored with extremely 
kind husbands and fathers. 

Fox. — The fox is a terrible thief, and is killed whenever possible. 
I remember well the night all but two of our geese were killed by a 


1 See vol. vi. 1893, p. 259. The object of this publication is to exhibit the folk- 
lore of a single informant, and the state of mind of aclass of immigrants. As 
Irish folk-lore is imperfectly recorded, part of the information will be found new; 
but it is not intended to guarantee that the superstitions mentioned in all respects 
are a faithful representation of general Irish tradition. 
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fox, because a hired man had in anger killed one of these animals 
on the farm the day before. 

Hare. — \f a hare cross the path of a woman who is pregnant, the 
child, if a boy, will have a hare-lip. 

Magpie. — It is not safe to kill a magpie; other magpies would 
surely come to the home and, if possible, pick out the eyes of a child. 
One remained for three days around our house because its mate had 
been killed, and finally killed off a large brood of chickens by picking 
out the eyes of each. 

One magpie hovering over a house indicates some sorrow to the 
inmates ; two portend good luck ; three predict a marriage ; and four, 
a death. 

Robin. — The robin is never killed in Ireland. It is a sacred bird, 
for it picked a thorn from Christ’s crown, and thus stained its breast 
with blood, which has ever remained red. 

Spider. — Spiders’ webs are never destroyed in my home, but 
allowed to remain until needed, for they will cure the deepest cuts if 


_bound on the place; so the spider’s web is a most useful fabric. Ifa 


spider gets on one’s dress of his own free will, the person will have 
a new dress given her very soon. I have never known this to fail. 
So the house spider is never killed. 

Weasel. — Weasels have become very numerous all over Ireland, 
as they are rarely killed, for bad luck will surely follow the killing of 
them. A man on my father’s farm once tore up the nest of a weasel 
during the forenoon. A bottle of milk the man had brought with 
his lunch was discovered by this piece of wisdom, which was seen 
spitting into the milk. The man hurried off and rebuilt the nest, 
whereupon the weasel returned to the lunch and spilled the milk, for 
the saliva of this little fellow is rank poison. 

One morning I was walking in the fields, when two of these crea- 
tures rushed toward me from the hedge, spitting at me. I felt 
tempted to hurl a stick at them, but remembering that if I would 
only speak to them in flattering words I would be in no danger of 
their anger, I said words meaning, “ dear little women,” or, ‘sweet 
little misses,” and they simply looked at me in their wise way. 


POPULAR MEDICINE, 


Forefinger.— There is no cure in the first finger. If ointment is 
to be rubbed ona sore place, do not use the forefinger, but the second 
one, the first finger having been poisoned ever since Judas Iscariot 
betrayed our Lord by pointing him out to the Jews with that finger. 

Healing Man. — “ The seventh child is gifted witn healing power, 
provided that the six preceding children have been of the same sex 
as the seventh.” My father called in a “Healing man” who was 
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the seventh child, to administer to my mother who had been for 
many days very ill with fever. The man said that he could cure my 
mother, if my father would willingly give some of his stock in ex- 
change for her life. My father replied, “Anything; all I have if 
necessary.” The first things given were three cows, then ten fat 
hogs; still my mother seemed no better. Then more cows, — one of 
them having been called mine — were given, and so on, until much 
of our stock was taken off the farm before my mother was cured. 
But for the first time for years she was made perfectly well. 

Healing Power. — A woman, also, who lived near us possessed the 
* healing power. A neighbor who was afflicted with an eruption of 
the skin was cured by the woman, who simply sprinkled water over 
the body of the sick person, saying prayers as she did it. 

Herbs. — My grandmother gathered healing herbs at proper times 
of the moon, and said the proper prayer over the herb when it was 
being made into medicine. 

Loosening Knots. — Josephine said she had seen her father cure 
horses and cattle by tying a peculiar knot in a rope and placing it 
on the abdomen for a few moments ; then, while drawing out the 
knot by pulling on the ends of the rope, repeating the words, “ In 
the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, Amen,” 
when he made the sign of the cross. This was a never-failing cure, 
though she herself had never succeeded in accomplishing it. 

Measuring Cure. — A man whom we used to call “ Saint,” be- 
cause his sins had been forgiven on account of his great goodness, 
had been given the power of healing. He many times cured my 
mother of a severe headache, by measuring her head from the nose 
to the back of the head opposite the nose, and from ear to ear, say- 
ing prayers as he did the measuring. 

Scurvy. — Scurvy or rash is cured by spitting on the hearth, and 
rubbing the saliva on the dust of the stones and putting this mixture 
on the afflicted place. This must be done three times, and each time 
before breakfast. 

You know the parable of the blind man. Well, this cure has ex- 
isted since then. 

Sore Eyes. — One who touches a frog three times with his tongue 
will ever after have the gift for curing sore eyes. The cure is 
affected by simply touching the tongue on the ball of the eye. 

Sore Throat.— The informant’s mother used to cure her own sore 
throat and those of her children by putting the head of a live gan- 
der down the throat three times, being careful each time to kcep the 
head in the throat until the gander should quack. 

A sore throat is cured by inhaling and swallowing the breath of a 
donkey three times in succession for three days, — making nine 


times. 
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Toothache. — An aching tooth is cured by placing a frog’s head 
on the tooth, and while pressing it, saying in a low tone, “I cure 
this pain in the name of the Father, and the Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

Warts. — Rub warts with a piece of pork, after which bury the 
pork. As the pork decays the warts will disappear. 

Water taken from a gravestone and rubbed on warts will cure 
them. I once cured a great number of them on my wrist in this 
way. Ora snail rubbed on the warts and then hung on a black- 
thorn bush, by piercing the body of the snail with one of the thorns, 
will cure them. As the snail withers, the warts will disappear. 
This is a common cure. 


VARIOUS SUPERSTITIONS AND CUSTOMS, 


Birthmarks. — A child having a birthmark is always shown 
marked attention and kindness by the brothers and sisters. Should 
they fail to do this, their own children will be afflicted with the same 
or even a worse mark. 

Dreams. — If one dreams while lying on the right side the dream 
will come true. 

If one dreams of a cross person, a very kind person will soon 
become his friend. 

A Jlurned Dress. —\f the dress happens to get turned up on the 
wrong side, by simply raising the turned place and spitting on it a 
new dress will be given the person. 

Evil Eye. — There are people in Ireland who have an “evil eye.” 
If one having an “ evil eye”’ “ overlook ”’ another, he can cause the 
one overlooked to become ill of some fearful disease. The person 
with the “evil eye” can cure the one he has overlooked, by simply 
burning a piece of his own clothing. If the “evil eye” be a man, a 
piece of his coat must be burned; if it is a woman, a breadth of her 
dress skirt must be consigned to the flames. 

Cutting the Hatr.— My mother always cut our hair on Good Fri- 
day, for if cut on this day the weight of hair cut from the head will 
take that weight from the sins of the person. 

Jron.— To carry anything made of iron through the outer door 
upon the shoulder will bring bad luck to the person carrying it. 

Ellen Powell Thompson. 
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AMERICAN VERSIONS OF THE BALLAD OF THE 
ELFIN KNIGHT. 


A. Tue words and the music of this version are contributed by 
Miss Gertrude Decrow, of Boston, in whose family the song has 
been traditional : — 

Allegretto. 
As I walkedout in yon - der dell, Let ev - ’ry rose grow 


et = = 


mer - ry in time; I met a fair dam - sel, her 


’ said,“‘Will you be a true lov-er of mine? 


name it was Nell; 


“TI want you to make me a cambric shirt, 
Let ev’ry rose grow merry in time ; 
Without any seam or needlework, 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 


“T want you to wash it on yonder hill, 
Let ev’ry rose grow merry in time; 
Where dew never was nor rain never fell, 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine. 


“T want you to dry it on yonder thorn, 
Let ev’ry rose grow merry in time; 
Where tree never blossomed since Adam was born, 
And then you shall be a true lover of mine.” 


“ And since you have asked three questions of me, 
Let ev’ry rose grow merry in time; 
And now I will ask as many of thee, 
And then I will be a true lover of thine. 


“]T want you to buy me an acre of land, 
Let ev’ry rose grow merry in time; 
Between the salt sea and the sea sand, 
And then I will be a true lover of thine. 


“T want you to plough it with an ox’s horn, 
Let ev’ry rose grow merry in time ; 
And plant it all over with one kernel of corn, 
And then I will be a true lover of thine. 
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“JT want you to hoe it with a peacock’s feather, 
Let ev’ry rose grow merry in time; 
And thrash it all out with the sting of an adder, 
And then I will be a true lover of thine.” 


B. Contributed by Mrs. Sarah Bridge Farmer, as learned from 
an elderly lady born in Beverly, Mass. :— 


Can't you show me the way to Cape Ann? 
Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme ; 

Remember me to a young woman that’s there, 
In token she’s been a true lover of mine. 


The requirements which follow are identical with those of the 
previous version. ‘There is an additional stanza : — 


And when he has done, and finished his work, 
Parsley and sage, rosemary and thyme; 

If he’ll come unto me, he shall have his shirt, 
And then he shall be a true lover of mine. 


The reciter invariably added, with much glee: — 


I think she got even with him, my dear. 


C. The deficiencies in the latter version can be filled up by 
one given by Child. This version, “ communicated by Rev. F. D. 
Huntington, Bishop of Western New York, as sung to him by his 
father in 1828 at Hadley, Mass. ; derived from a rough, roystering 
‘character’ in the town.” The incomprehensible refrain is here 
omitted. 


Now you are a-going to Cape Ann, 
Remember me to the selfsame man. 


Tell him to buy me an acre of land 
Between the salt water and the sea sand. 


Tell him to plough it with a ram’s horn, 
Tell him to sow it with one peppercorn. 


Tell him to reap it with a penknife, 
And tell him to cart it with two mice. 


Tell him to cart it to yonder new barn 
That never was built since Adam was born. 


Tell him to thrash it with a goose-quill, 
Tell him to fan it with an egg-shell. 


Tell the fool, when he ’s done his work, 
To come to me, and he shall have his shirt. 


This version gives the last half of the ballad, that marked A being 
the first part. 
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In the great work of Prof. F. J. Child, “ The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads,” now approaching completion, the first place is 
given to riddle-songs. With regard to these he remarks (vol. i. p. 1): 
“Riddles, as is well known, play an important part in popular story, 
and that from very remote times. No one needs to be reminded 
of Samson, CEdipus, Apollonius of Tyre. Riddle-tales, which, if 
not so old as the oldest of these, may be carried in all likelihood 
some centuries beyond our era, still live in Asiatic and European 
tradition, and have their representatives in popular ballads. The 
largest class of these tales is that in which one party has to guess 
another's riddles, or two rivals compete in giving or guessing, under 
penalty in either instance of forfeiting life, or some other heavy 
wager ; an example of which is the English ballad, modern in form, 
of ‘King John and the Abbot of Canterbury.’ Ina second class, 
a suitor can win a lady’s hand only by guessing riddles, as in 
‘Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship’ and ‘Proud Lady Margaret.’ 
There is sometimes a penalty of loss of life for the unsuccessful, but 
not in these ballads. Thirdly, there is the tale (perhaps an offshoot 
of an early form of the first) of ‘The Clever Lass,’ who wins a 
husband, and sometimes a crown, by guessing riddles, solving diffi- 
cult but practicable problems, or matching and evading impossibili- 
ties.” To this last division belongs the first ballad of Professor 
Child’s collection, in which (in version A) the first two questions 
and answers are, — 


Oh, what is longer than the way, 
Or what is deeper than the sea? 


Oh, what is louder than the horn, 
Or what is sharper than a thorn?” 


Oh, love is longer than the way, 
And hell is deeper than the sea. 


And thunder is louder than the horn, 
And hunger is sharper than a thorn. 


The questions being properly answered, the knight marries the 
maiden. 

It would seem, however, that the part of the song relating to the 
elfin knight is out of place, and borrowed from other ballads, as this 
character does not appear in the versions of the story found in other 
European tongues. ‘“Gesta Romanorum” contains a mutilated form 
ot the tale. A king is urged by his friends to marry, and a maiden 
found who is suitable. The king, desiring to try her sagacity, sends 
a bit of linen three inches square, with a promise to marry her if 
she will make him a shirt of proper length and width. She sends 
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back reply that she must have a proper vessel in which to work. 
In a Transylvanian tale, a king similarly requires the maid to make 
a shirt and drawers of two threads; she, in return, sends to the 
king a couple of broomsticks, requiring that he should first make a 
loom and bobbin-wheel out of these. In a Turkish tale from South 
Siberia (the references may be consulted in the work of Child), a 
king who is desirous to find a proper bride for his weak-minded son, 
being struck with the ability of a poor girl, tests her sagacity by 
requiring of the father impossible feats: he is to die unless he can 
cause an ox to bear a calf. The girl goes out to gather herbs; when 
examined, she explains that it is to make a bed for her father, who 
is about to bear achild. This is as likely as that an ox can havea 
calf. The girl thus becomes the bride of the prince, and saves her 
husband from danger by guessing the enigmas of a hostile king, 
who has proposed a riddle-match, of which the two kingdoms shall 
be the stake. The whole story is thus shown to be an outgrowth 
from that class of tales in which one king propounds tasks to an- 
other in order to acquire his possessions, and the latter is delivered 
either by the wisdom of his minister, whom he has imprisoned, or by 
the cleverness of the daughter of the minister. Moreover, in the 
older forms of the story (we follow the discussion of the editor), 
the object of the attack is to discover whether the prince to whom 
the demand is addressed enjoys the aid of such counsellors as will 
make an attack on him dangerous. It will be seen that, in the 
earlier versions of the tale, it assumes a form which would have, in 
the eyes of a simple-minded people, some sort of historical sequence, 
while in this, as in other cases, the ultra-romantic aspect is the later. 
The songs which have been sung, and indeed are still sung in 
America, are therefore the echoes of a tale which long antedates 
the Christian era. An anecdote in Plutarch, in which the king of 
the A:thiops gave a task to Amasis, king of Egypt, with a stake of 
many towns and cities, is, as Professor Child remarks, probably a 
fragment of a story connected with the class of tales in question. 
The songs above printed belong to another ballad, “The Elfin 
Knight,” Child's No. 2, which has had more currency in modern oral 
tradition. According to the beginning of this ballad, a girl, who has 
heard the marvellous sweetness of the strains produced by a fairy 
knight, desires to obtain the love of the latter: this the knight evades 
by asking the performance of impossible tasks; she is to make for 
him a shirt without cut or seam, shaped without knife or thread, 
washed in a well where never was water, and dried on a hawthorn 
that never grew. To these requirements the maiden responds by 
counter-desires : the knight must till an acre of land with his horn, 
sow it without seed, harrow it with a thread, cut it with a knife, 
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stack it in the sea, and fetch it home dry. According to the usual 
conditions of controversies of this sort, the person accosted is now 
free from the performance. 


The refrain of the ballad seems to have been an enumeration of 
certain flowers. This refrain belongs to the dance (for the ballad 
was a dancing-song), not to the story. “Parsley, sage, rosemary, 
and thyme” appears in a version given by Motherwell, as corrupted 
into ‘ Every rose grows merry with thyme,” and in the first of our 
American versions receives a moral sense: “ Let every rose grow 
merry in time.” Just so, in the first of Child’s ballads, “ Juniper 
gentle (gentian ?) and rosemary” have been taken for the names of 
persons: “ Jennifer gentle and Rosemaree.” 
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CURIOUS RELICS OF ENGLISH FUNERALS: 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY is scarcely the place where one would go 
to study folk-lore, or to see an exhibition of wax figures, yet within 
the sacred walls of that mighty and venerable pile may to-day be 
seen a collection of waxen effigies far exceeding in interest the 
choicest treasures of Madame Tussaud’s, memorials of a funeral cus- 
tom formerly observed in England. For centuries, when one of the 
great ones of the earth died, “they bore him bare-faced on his bier,” 
clothed in robes of state, so that all might see and recognize in 
the motionless form thus carried to the tomb the one whom they 
had honored in life. This custom prevailed in England until the 
fourteenth century, and up to the time of Edward I. the English 
sovereigns were in this way borne to their last resting-place. With 
the funeral of that prince (1307), however, began a new practice, that 
of carrying on the same bier an effigy of the dead man, made of wood 
and clothed in royal robes. This custom had its prototype, if not its 
origin, in Rome, where a distinguishing mark of a Roman noble, and 
one most highly prized by him, was the right to have his life-sized 
effigy carried at his funeral. After the death of Henry V. the effi- 
gies alone were carried in state, and were made as lifelike as possi- 
ble; leather took the place of wood, and later wax was used as a 
material more capable of being modelled into a perfect likeness. 
These “lively effigies,” the features often copied from a death-mask, 
were dressed in garments formerly worn by the deceased, and were 
carried before him to the grave. After the funeral the effigy was 
set up in the church under a “ herse,” a wooden platform with black 
hangings often elaborately decorated. This temporary monument 
remained for at least a month above the grave; in the case of a sov- 
ereizn, much longer; the lifelike waxen effigy affording a ghastly 
reminder of the one who lay beneath. King Henry VII. died in 
150), and an early account of his funeral states that “It (his 
boty) was conveyed into a chair covered with black cloth of gold, 
drawn by seven great coursers covered with black velvet, garnished 
with escocheons of fine gold, with his effigtes over it, apparrelled in 
his parliament robes, with the crown on the head, and the sceptre 
4nd ball in the hand, laid on cushions of gold and environed with 
banners of arms of all his dominions, titles, and genealogies. The 
next day it was brought to the Abbey of Westminster and set 
under a most curious herse full of lights, the representation lying 
upon the coffin on a pall of gold.” Queen Anne was the last Eng- 
lish sovereign borne in effigy to the tomb; for some years after her 
death the practice was continued by a few families of the nobility, 
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but about 1740 the last herse and effigy were carried into Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Towards the close of the last century the earlier of 
the effigies, some still over the graves where they had originally 
been placed, some in dark corners and unused vaults of the Abbcy, 
were collected into one place and the public were allowed to see the 
“Ragged Regiment,” as Walpole calls them. A writer of that day 
tells us they were “sadly mangled, some with their faces broke, and 
most stripped of their robes.”” These mutilated remains are still 
preserved but are not shown; no record of the names has been kept, 
and there is no way in which they can be identified. At that time 
the more recent and better preserved wax figures were kept in 
“handsome wainscot presses’ in Henry VII.’s Chapel, and are the 
subject of a curious little illustrated book published in 1793, by 
John Roberts, entitled “ A View of the Wax Figures in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel.” He speaks enthusiastically of the figures being *‘as beau- 
tiful as possible (except some of them being a little disfigured by 
dust), and they serve to give a striking idea of the persons and 
dresses of those personages while living.” At the beginning of the 
present century the figures were placed in the little chantry over 
Abbot Islip’s Chapel, and were shown on the payment of a fee, and 
to attract visitors two other figures were added. An old guide-book 
to the Abbey (1783) draws attention to the new figure of the Karl 
of Chatham in his parliamentary robes, “lately introduced at con- 
siderable expense.” The fee for seeing the figures was raised from 
one penny to sixpence on the introduction of this figure, the money 
going to eke out the scanty salaries of the minor canons. ‘The last 
figure added was that of Nelson, and under the following circum- 
stances: the funeral of the great admiral, and the exhibition of his 
funeral car at St. Paul’s, drew so many people there, that as a 
counter attraction a wax figure dressed in his clothes was made and 
placed among the royal wax-works at the Abbey, with the result 
that the crowds returned to Westminster. The very success, how- 
ever, of this move defeated its object, the authorities of the church 
were severely criticised for maintaining an exhibition of wax-works 
within the sacred precincts of the Abbey, and as a result the room 
containing the effigies was closed to the public for many years, and 
these curious relics could be seen only by a special order from the 
Dean. Now, however, a “ magic sixpence”’ will again obtain admis- 
sion to the audience room of dead and gone sovereigns. Hut they 
have been so long shut up that their existence is almost forgotten 
by the public, and few, in proportion to the crowds that visit the 
Abbey, find their way into the little dimly-lighted room over the 
ancient chapel of Abbot Islip. This small room is lined with glass 
cases, two more stand in the centre, and in them, gorgeously attired, 
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are the eleven figures which remain in good preservation. In point 
of time the oldest is that of Elizabeth, but her effigy was so freely 
restored by the Chapter in 1760 that very little of the original dress 
or figure remains, but the weird figure of an unlovely old woman is 
probably a good likeness of the queen; so that in fact the oldest is 
that of Charles II. dressed in the magnificent robes of the Garter, 
trimmed with old point lace which would make the fortune of a col- 
lector. The ghastly face taken from a death-mask is considered the 
best existing likeness of the king. This figure stood for two centu- 
ries over the monarch’s grave in Henry VII.’s Chapel, and was his 
only monument. William and Mary occupy one case; he stands on 
a stool to render him more nearly equal in height to his more dig- 
nified looking queen. “ Little William,’ as our guide called him, 
shows in his face his character, thus given by an early writer: “The 
opposition he constantly met with made him hasty, peevish, and 
fretful.” (Roberts.) Mary’s face was made from a cast after death; 
she wears a brocade and velvet dress covered with paste jewels. 
Near by is Anne’s “kindly pale face and homely form ;” her effigy 
is the only one seated, on account of its great size, and was so 
carried at her funeral. In a corner is the effigy, or rather the armor, 
of General Monk, which stood for two hundred years by his tomb. 
Before the figures were placed in their present position his cap was 
always used by the poorly paid guides to solicit donations from 
visitors. A Guide to the Abbey (1761) tells us that “this cap is 
generally made use of to receive your bounty, the salary of the Con- 
ductor being but small; few go away without putting something in 
it.’ The “Ingoldsby Legends” also allude to this in “a fragment 
on the Abbey :” — 


I thought on Naseby, Marston Moore, and Worcester’s crowning fight, 
When on mine ears there fell a sound it filled me with affright, 

As thus in low, unearthly tones, I heard a voice begin: 

‘This here’s the cap of Gen’ral Monk, Sir, please put summat in.’ 

The Duchess of Buckinghamshire’s effigy stands magnificently 
dressed in the splendid brocaded gown she wore at the coronation 
of George II., just as for many years it stood by the great tomb of 
her husband ; with her is her little son (who died at the age of three) 
quaintly clothed in a long red coat reaching to his heels. Next 
her is the beautiful Mary, Duchess of Richmond, known as “la belle 
Stuart,” her figure dressed “in the very robes her Grace wore at the 
coronation of Queen Anne.” She is said to have sat for the figure 
of Britannia on the coins issued in 1665. Her faithful parrot, who 
lived with her for upwards of forty years and who died of grief a few 
days after the death of his mistress, occupies a perch in the same 
case, and enjoys the privilege of a resting-place in Westminster 
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Abbey, the only one of his race so honored. The recumbent figure 
of the last Duke of Buckinghamshire occupies a glass case in the 
centre of the room. He died at Rome at the age of nineteen, 
“His body was brought to England, and on the 31st of January, 
1736, had a most magnificent funeral ; in which this effigy lay upon 
the coffin and was borne in an open chariot (Roberts). This was the 
last effigy carried in a funeral procession; terminating a curious 
chapter in English folk-lore. 

Horace Walpole, who frequently visited the “ Ragged Regiment ” 
in Westminster Abbey, and mentions several times in his Diary that 
he took parties of friends to see the royal effigies, records that he 
found the relics of a similar funeral custom in France. He relates 
that on a visit to St. Denis he was shown the battered and tattered 
remains of the wax figures formerly borne in state at royal funerals, 
and particularly mentions the effigy of Louis XIV., whose face, he 
says, was so seamed and wrinkled by age, that it was with difficulty 
that the mask could be taken. No trace of these figures survived 
the Revolution, when everything connected with the hated name of 
royalty was ruthlessly destroyed by the unreasoning mob, so that 
the few mouldering figures crowded together in the dimly-lighted 
room over the old chapel of Abbot Islip are the only relics which 
to-day exist of an ancient and most curious funeral custom. 

Henrietta Irving Bolton. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE GRAVEN GLYPHS 
OF COPAN AND QUIRIGUA.! 


A PRELIMINARY PAPER. 


In undertaking a study of the hieroglyphs of Central America, I 
have not gone into it from a feeling of curiosity, nor to burden the 
literature of the subject with passing thoughts or mere guesses as to 
the meaning of the characters. The observations which I here re- 
cord are the result of almost constant association with the inscrip- 
tions during the past three years, either in the field photographing 
and moulding them, or in the workshop and museum reproducing 
them in plaster, and arranging them for exhibition. I have to thank 
Professor Putnam and the Peabody Museum for an exceptional 
opportunity for studying Central American antiquities, both in the 
field and in the museum. American students have not made as 
much progress in Central American archeology as those of Europe. 
Although forming part of our own continent, we have made little 
effort to explore the old cities, and it is only recently that the Pea- 
body Museum of Harvard University has undertaken to carry on 
extensive and exhaustive researches at the most prolific source of 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of which we have knowledge. The ancient 
inhabitants of Copan, Honduras, appear to have been more literary 
in character than even those of Palenque. There have been found 
there twenty-four stela, all of which have inscriptions, besides 
altars, slabs, and hieroglyphic steps in large numbers. Pottery 
vessels and potsherds have been found bearing glyphs, either 
painted or engraved. These potsherds have been found in such 
quantities as to show that thousands of their vessels had hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. One glyph is found so often repeated on these sherds 
as to become significant. These researches have already shown the 
enormous field to be worked before we shall be able to entirely 
solve the problems relating to the Maya race of Yucatan and Cen- 
tral America. There is only one way by which the hieroglyphs can 
be deciphered, and that is by exhaustive comparison ; taking first 
of all the inscriptions of our locality, and then comparing them with 
those of other cities. When the great work of Mr. Alfred Maudslay 
is completed, we shall have this opportunity. Meanwhile we have 
his volumes on Copan,? in which the symbolism and graven glyphs 
are most admirably drawn, and I have been fortunate in having 
access to photographs and casts which have never been published. 
My studies of the graven glyphs have been mainly those of Copan 


1 Read before the Brooklyn meeting of the A. A. A. S., August, 1894 
2 In Biologia Centrali Americani, Archeology, London, 1889-93. 
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and Quirigua, although I have made slight comparisons with those 
of Palenque, Chichen-Itza, and Uxmal. These inscriptions are inti- 
mately connected with the symbolism almost invariably found with 
them, and an understanding of the symbolic masks and ornaments 
will largely aid us in deciphering the glyphs. 

I shall, in this preliminary paper, commence at the very begin- 
ning, and consider the glyph, which is at the head of most of the 
graven inscriptions of Copan, Palenque, Quirigua, Tikal, and 
Menche. This glyph heads the inscriptions of the three tablets of 
Palenque, and, in a modified form which I shall refer to later, occurs 
many times throughout the different inscriptions which we have at 
present. Where there are two rows of glyphs following, this head- 
ing occupies the width of both of them. It is composed of two 
. principal parts, the lower part varying in detail in the diffcrent 
inscriptions. This I think, however, is simply due to the artist’s 
work, and not to any difference as to its meaning. It usually rests 
on three knobs, resembling the tripod feet of a vessel, and has been 
termed a brazier by Dr. Valentini. Dr. Rau in his monograph on 
the Palenque Tablet, gives the Palenque examples as very much 
resembling the sign for the Maya month Pax, as given by De Landa 
in “ Relacion de los Cosas de Yucatan,” p. 254. I am, however, 
positively able to identify it as the Pax glyph.!. The meaning of the 
Maya word Pax is any instrument of music, and the object repre- 
sented is probably a drum, which would accord with the meaning of 
the word, and a reference to Plate I., figures 1 to 7, will show the 
different variations in which the general form is retained.” 

Figure 15 is the sign given by De Landa for the month Pax, and 
the cross-hatched appendage is readily seen to be a leaf by compar- 
ing it with figure 14, which is a leaf of the Mezquitl tree; this is taken 
from an ideograph of the geographical name, Mizquitlan, given in 
Penafiel’s “ Nombres Geograficos dé Mexico,” p. 144. Figure 25 is 
taken from the Dresden Codex, and shows the same vegetal form 
seen in the graven glyphs of the headings, and it is also found on 
the head of the Ococingo glyph given in figure 18. This glyph in 
the heading is almost invariably surmounted by a serpent’s head 
(figures 1, 2, and 4), or a mask (figures 3 and 7). Rarely, however, 
a human face in profile (evidently a portrait) is substituted (figure 
6). In some instances, where there is a separate inscription on both 
sides of a monument, a face is given on one side, and the serpent’s 
head or mask on the other. Above this is always a scroll pattern, 


! Appendix to Stephens’ /ucidents of Travel in Yucatan, vol. i. p. 459. 

2 Dr. Brinton, in remarks before the Brooklyn meeting of the A. A. A. S., de- 
scribed a drum called Paxal, and his description of the same positively identified 
this glyph as representing a drum. 
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the meaning of which I am unable to make out. On each side of 
the serpent’s head or face is always a form which has puzzled arche- 
ologists (see figures 1 to 7). This sometimes extends below the 
face to the bottom of the lower character, as in figures 1, 2, and 5. 
I find by comparison that this is a vegetal form, sometimes resem- 
bling a leaf just budding, and again it is represented as a flower 
with the stamens showing, and also as the section of a fruit, show- 
ing the seeds perhaps of the cacao.!_ I have brought together a few 
forms of the flower and fruit, as depicted in the glyphs and symbol- 
ism of Copan, which show the evolution of the vegetal form to 
that as shown in the heading. Figures 8 and 9 show this flower 
form. In figure 17 the upper part of the glyph shows clearly the 
section of a fruit, which, if separated, appears on either side of the 
mask in figure 3. This same form is seen in a number of the head- 
ings of Copan. Figure 23 shows this same fruit form in connection 
with the glyph Imix, a day sign given by De Landa, and its proba- 
ble meaning is corn, This Imix glyph is peculiar in having an 
inverted Ahau (another day sign) in place of the customary black 
spot. Figure 19 shows a flower form with the seeds. Figure 21 is 
the arm of a seated figure at Copan, which holds something resem- 
bling a bouquet. In figure 22 the second part of the glyph is a 
flower, the end of the stem being a serpent’s head. Many other 
examples of a vegetal form might be given from the sculptures of 
Copan, but these few examples are sufficient to establish the iden- 
tity of the same in the heading. In three instances there is a fish 
substituted for the vegetal form. These examples are in Copan, 
and are on Stelaz Cand D. Stela C, which has a human figure on 
each side, has two inscriptions; in the heading of one (figure 7) is a 
mask, and in the other is a face (figure 6) very much resembling 
that on the jadeite head, from Ococingo, Guatemala, in the Squier 
collection of jadeites in the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York (figure 18). The other instance of the fish occurring as 
part of the heading is in the pictographic inscription of Stela D, 
where a human figure is behind the Pax glyph, with the head and 
shoulders above, and the left arm in front. This occurrence of the 
fish as a substitute for the vegetal form is not surprising, for we 
find on several of the Copan monuments a fish and flower associ- 
ated together (figures 8 and 9), as pointed out by Mr. Alfred Mauds- 
lay, who further states that it also occurs at Chichen-Itza and Palen- 
que. 

We thus find the heading to be the month Pax, surmounted either 

1 “Cacao was used as money formerly in Guatemala, and only chiefs and war- 


riors permitted to drink it.” Carta Dirijida, Pa/acio, p. 37. It was planted with 
great ceremony in the month Muan, the month preceding Pax. 
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by a serpent’s head, a mask, or a human face, associated with a 
vegetal form, or, rarely, a fish, above the whole of which is a scroll. 

I shall now consider several of the numerous instances where this 
occurs in the inscriptions proper, for it is always to be recognized 
wherever seen. On Stcla B of Copan we find the Pax sign to be 
the tenth glyph from the heading (see figure 10). Above the glyph 
are the vegetal forms, but instead of a face or serpent’s head we 
find a sign very much resembling that for the Maya day Cauac, and 
from an examination of the day glyphs of the Dresden, Cortesianus, 
and Troano Codices, I am satisfied it is the same. 

The month Pax commences May 12, and includes the rest of the 
month of May. It is just before the beginning of the rainy season, 
and showers with thunder and lightning occur, foretelling the com- 
ing of the wet season. Dr. Brinton has given the meaning of 
Cauac as “lightning and thunder,”! which makes the sign one 
which we would naturally expect to find associated with the sign for 
this month. Moreover, the serpent which appears with the Pax 
glyph in the heading is a water emblem, and the snake character of 
Quetzalcoatl is that of his attributes as a bringer of rain. This 
glyph of Stela B has the numeral 15 preceding it. The glyph fol- | 
lowing (see figure 11) represents a hand out of which seeds are 
falling. The fingers rest upon an object which I do not recognize, 
but it may represent the earth into which the seeds are to be placed. 
Close to the thumb of the hand is an object which I can only ex- 
plain by comparing it with a glyph (figure 23) of Stela J, Copan. 
This is a conventionalized animal, above a Pax sign, which resem- 
bles a frog more than anything else. If it is a frog, it is an emblem 
of water. The head only is placed with the hand glyph, in figure 
11, and it is entirely appropriate to find an emblem for water asso } 
ciated with sowing seed. This association of a hand dropping seed 
with the emblem of the month Pax is seen again at Cuirigua (see 
figures 12 and 13), and there is an example on the Tablet of the 
Cross, Palenque, only that the hand is represented as holding the 
seed and not dropping it. In the last two examples, that of Palen- 
que is similar to that of Copan in that the Pax glyph is above the 


hand. In that of Quirigua the hand is above the Pax sign. 
There are several instances at Copan where the Pax glyph has 
t a flower with seeds on the left of it, and I have given one example 


in figure 19. 

I now come to the peculiar significance of this glyph, and to the 
reasons why it should be so prominent both as a heading and asso- 
ciated with sowing. As it is the introduction, so to speak, of these 
inscriptions, let us clearly understand its component parts, the sign 

1 Native Calendar of Mexico and Central America, 1893, p. 288. 
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for the month Pax, above which is the serpent, an emblem of 
water, and also an emblem of Kukulcan or Quetzalcoatl, and a 
vegetal form. The month Pax is the time for planting in Central 
Amcrica,' and it is also the close of a most trying season, when all 
nature has been so scorched and withered as to have become almost 
dead. I have noticed that instead of being brown at the close of 
the hot season, as it is with us in autumn, in Yucatan and Central 
America the whole aspect of the country is gray like ashes, and the 
heat and discomfort arising therefrom are almost unbearable. In 
Central America, during the months of January and February, the 
natives select a place for their gardens, from which the trees are 
cut down and burned, and in May, or the Maya month Pax, they 
sow the maize which has always been the great staple of the coun- 
try.2 It is also the time when showers coming from the east begin 
to fertilize the earth and to revive vegetable life. So far as we 
know, the great deity of the ancient Mayas was Kukulcan the ser- 
pent bird, who is a personification of the east wind which brings the 
fertilizing rains. The old Spanish priests who lived in Mexico and 
Central America soon after the conquest, and upon whom we have 
to rely for information regarding the habits and customs of the 
Nahuas and Mayas, state that the principal ceremonies of both 
peoples were in May, at the end of the dry and the commencement 
of the rainy season. Fray Diego Garcia de Palacio, in a letter to 
the king of Spain, written in 1576, states that they had each year 
two principal and very solemn sacrifices, — one at the commence- 
ment of summer and the other at the beginning of winter. He 
further states that they had peculiar ceremonies at the time of 
planting, which is in the month of Pax.* Milla states that the 

1 “Siembran in muchas partes, por si una faltare supla la otra. En labrar la 
tierra, no hazen sino coger la vassura y quemarla para despues sembrala; y 
desde medio enero hasta abril labran, y entonces con las Iluvias siembran, lo qual 
hazen, trayendo un taleguillo a cuestas, y con un palo puntiagudo hazen agujero 
en tierra y ponen alli cinco o seis granos, lo qual con el mesmo palo cubren. En 
lluviendo, espanto es como nace. Juntanse tambien para la caca de 50 en 50, 
mas 0 menos, y la carne del venado assan en parrillas, porque no se les gaste, y 
venidos al pueblo, hazen sus presentes al Senor, y distribuyen como amigos.” 
De Landa, Ae/acion de los Cosas de Yucatan, pp. 130-132. 

2 “Indian corn, however, is the great staple, and the cultivation of this probably 
differs but little now from the system followed by the Indians before the conquest. 
In the dry season, generally in the months of January and February, a place is 
selected in the woods from which the trees are cut down and burned. In May or 
June the corn is planted.” J. L. Stephens, /ucidents of Travel in Yucatan, vol. i. 
Pp. 233. 

® The superstitious ceremonies at the time of planting their fields were as fol- 
lows: They put in little cups of calabash the seeds which they had selected for 
the purpose, and placed them before the altar of their idols. They next dug a 
trench in the ground, in which they planted the seed regularly, covering them 
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Indians of Guatemala made solemn sacrifices twice a year, at the 
coming and going of the rainy season, and also before they do their 
planting, burying a certain portion of the seed which they are to 
sow before the altar of the idol, and burning above hule and copal. 
The priests draw their blood and offer it to the gods, petitioning for 
an abundant harvest.! 

At these most solemn feasts human sacrifices took place, and the 
following prayer was offered at the end of the dry season, in May, 
during the feast which took place at that time : — 

“Lord, hear us, for we are thine! Give us health, give us chil- 
dren and prosperity, that thy people may increase. Give us water, 
and the rains, that we may be nourished and live! Hear our sup- 
plications, receive our prayers, assist us against our enemies, and 
grant us peace and quiet.” ? 

Fray Diego de Landa, who gives us the signs for the days and 
months of the Maya year in his “ Relacion de los Cosas de Yuca- 
tan,’”’ states that in Yucatan, “In the month Pax they celebrated a 
feast called Pacum-Chac, on which occasion the nobles and priests 
of the inferior boroughs assembled with those of the important vil- 
lages. The feast commenced with ceremonies and sacrifices of fire 
similar to those which took place in the month of Mac, when a feast 
was celebrated in honor of the Chacs, the gods of abundance, and 
also to Yzamna .. . in order to obtain an abundance of water for 
their crops during the year.” 3 

Among the Nahuas of Mexico the most solemn festivals were held 
at this time. Fray Diego Duran, in his “Historia Antigua de la 
Nueva Espana,” 1585, states that “a great and solemn feast, equalling 
that to Huitzilopochtli, was celebrated to Texcatlipoca. . . . They 
celebrated this feast on the 19th of May. ... A flute was blown 
first to the north, then to the east, south, and west, whereupon all 
with earth, and over all they placed a brazier full of burning coals, on which they 
sprinkled copal and hule. The four priests then drew blood from their ears and 
nose, receiving it in certain large reeds, which they burned before their idols. 
At other times they drew blood from their tongues and private members, and 
petitioned their gods to prosper the fruits of the earth, and give them abundant 
harvests. The high-priest, in sacrificing, drew blood from the same parts, and 
with it anointed the feet and hands of the idols, invoking the demon, who spoke 
with him and told him what kind of weather would follow, all of which was com- 
municated to the people by the four priests, who always concluded by ordering 
the men to attend assiduously to their marital duties, and such was the sacrifice of 
planting. 

! Milla, /istoria de la America Central, vol. i. p. xl. Guatemala, 1879. 

2 From Pofol Vuh, the sacred book of the Quiches of Guatemala. 

8 “ They always have two captains, one perpetual and hereditary, and the other 
chosen every three years, who preside over the feast which they celebrate in the 
month Pax. .. . To these captains they give the name Nacon.” De Landa, p. 
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knelt to the earth, and, taking up a little in their fingers, ate the 
same. The soldiers and valiant men spent the day in listening to 
the music, celebrating Texcatlipoca, Huitzilopochtli, Cihuacoatl, 
Quetzalcoatl,' and the Sun, which are the principal gods whom they 
adore. The god Huitzilopochtli? had a great festival at this time, 
as he was the god of the plant world, and his arrival was ushered in 
with hymns praying for rain.” 

It is clearly evident that during our month of May, the month of 
Pax among the Mayas, great and important ceremonies were per- 
formed both among the Nahuas and Mayas. 

It was primarily their planting time, and their lives depended 
upon the success of their crops. The god Kukulcan of the Mayas 
was at once the god of the east wind which brings the rain, and 
also the rain-god himself, probably having the attributes of the 
Nahuatl rain-god Tlaloc,’ and of the sun Huitzilopochtli who was 
the god of war. These various attributes seem to be indicated by a 
study of the symbolism of the idols of Copan and Quirigua. 

The conclusion from the foregoing study would be that the in- 
scriptions beginning with the heading in which the Pax glyph 
occurs relate to ceremonies taking place at that time to the god 
Kukulcan, 

The occurrence of the Pax glyph in the text, with the hand sowing 
seed, and again with a flower with seed, also bear out this conclusion, 
and we may safely infer that the inscriptions, so far as these single 
glyphs are concerned, relate to the ceremonies of planting. An 
analysis of all of the glyphs of these inscriptions is necessary, and 
this will surely be accomplished by an identification of the various 
parts of the glyphs, and tracing the variation and evolution of these 
parts from natural objects into conventionalized objects and signs. 
This cannot be done at present, for but few of the inscriptions have 
yet been carefully drawn, but we shall hail with pleasure the ap- 
pearance of the other parts of Maudslay’s work, and the publication 
of the material obtained by the Peabody museum expeditions. 


1 “Quetzalcoatl, they said, cleared the way for the god of water, because in 
these countries rain is generally preceded by wind.” Clavigero, Zhe History of 
Mexico, p. 250, tom. i. 

2 “ Huitzilopochtli or Mexitli was the god of war, the deity the most honored e 
by the Mexicans, and their chief protector.” Of. cit. p. 254. 

“ Huitzilopochtli was a derivative form or determination of the sun, and specifi- 
cally of the sun of the fair season. He had three great annual festivals. The 
first fell in May, at the moment of the return of flowering vegetation.” Reville, 
Hibbert Lectures, 1884, p. 51. 

§ “Tlaloc was the god of water. They called him the fertilizer of the earth, 
and protector of their temporal goods.” Clavigero, p. 251. 

Marshall H. Saville. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 
PLATE I. 


Heading of inscription, Stela A, Copan, Honduras. 


. Heading of inscription, Altar S, Copan, Honduras. 
. Heading of inscription, Stela I, Copan, Honduras. 


Heading of inscription, Stela F, Quirigua, Guatemala. 

Heading of inscription, Tablet of the Cross, Palenque, Chiapas. 
Heading of inscription, Stela C, Copan, Honduras, south side. 
Heading of inscription, Stela C, Copan, Honduras, north side. 
Flower and fish symbolism on altar T, Copan, Honduras. 

Flower and fish symbolism on southern front of Stela N, Copan, 


Honduras. 
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PLATE II. 


Glyph 19 of inscription, Stela B, Copan, Honduras. 

Glyph 20 of inscription, Stela B, Copan, Honduras. 

Glyph 11 of inscription, Stela B, Quirigua, Guatemala. 

Glyph 13 of inscription, Stela B, Quirigua, Guatemala. 

Leaf of Mezquitl, from Penafiel’s “* Nombres Geograficos de Mex- 
ico,” p. 144. 

Maya month Pax, given in De Landa’s “ Relacion de los Cosas 
de Yucatan,” p. 264. 

Glyph 23 of inscription, south side of Stela J, Copan, Honduras. 

Glyph 19 of inscription, south side of Stela J, Copan, Honduras. 

Glyph on jadeite bead from Ococingo, Guatemala. Preserved in 
Amer. Mus. of Nat. Hist., New York. 

Glyph on step in Temple 22, Copan, Honduras. 

Hat on human figure, seated on glyph in figure 22. Step in 
Temple 11, Copan, Honduras, shows Quetzal as a priest’s insignia. 

Flower or bouquet held in priest’s hand. ‘This priest is sitting 
on glyph in figure 23. From a carved step in Temple 11, 
Copan, Honduras. 

Glyph 6 in inscription on step, Temple 11, Copan, Honduras. 

Glyph ro in inscription on step, Temple 11, Copan, Honduras. 

Glyph 26 in inscription on step, Temple 11, Copan, Honduras. 

Pax glyph in Plate 58, Dresden Codex. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


RiTuAL REGARDED AS THE DRAMATIZATION OF Mytu.— From a paper 
having this title, by William Wells Newell, contained in the Memoirs of the 
International Congress of Anthropology, we cite the following passages : — 

“Jt may be affirmed with probability that in all gentile or social ceremo- 
nies the myth enters into the celebration, and that in one or other of 
several distinct ways. 

First, as part of the ceremonial, the legend may be recited in full prose 
form, or chanted as an epos. . . . Secondly, the myth may be sung and 
danced in lyric or ballad form. ... Thirdly, the narrative, when not 
expressly mentioned, may be presupposed, and referred to in sacred hymns, 
often of so mystical a character as to be incomprehensible to any person 
unacquainted with the myth. 

Not only, however (and this is my special theme), is legend the basis of 
ritual speech and song, but also of ritual costume and gesture. 

It would appear that into many or all social religious rites there enters an 
element of dramatic representation. ‘The dance or the feast does not con- 
sist of a series of arbitrary ceremonies; on the contrary, it is, in some part, 
a presentation of a sacred history. ‘This principle would seem to make part 
of all religious ritual, from that of the very lowest existing races to that of 
the most civilized communities. . . . 

Observations on North American aboriginal religions justify the follow- 
ing generalizations, which will probably be accepted by all workers in this 
field :— 

1. Tribal, gentile, or social religious festivals or dances depend, in 
part, on myths, which are dramatized in the rites. The presentation is 
usually of a conventional character, rather than theatrical, so that the sym- 
bolism is apparent only to the initiated. 

2. The rites are performed by secret societies, possessing initiations in 
different degrees , of the ritual, some portions are intended to be public, 
while others are wrapt in secrecy ; they constitute, that is to say, mysteries. 
The manner of the celebration, as well as the significance of the rites, is 
only comprehended by the initiated persons. 

3. The dance is performed by masked or costumed personages, who enact 
the part of the divine beings whose history is recounted in the myths. 

To this third principle of American aboriginal worship an important 
addition is to be made which, if accepted, will be found to cast a vivid light 
on the theory of religious observances. 

‘There seem to be good reasons for believing that the actor was originally 
considered to be identical with the being represented ; in other words, that 
the god in his own person appeared on the stage and performed his own 
history in dramatic representation. 

On the one hand, this involved priestcraft; spectators were made to 
suppose that the personages whom they saw, and whose disguise was 
assumed in secret, were none other than the veritable deities. On the 
other hand, the belief was not wholly deception ; the priest or medicine- 
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man supposed himself, in assuming the dress, to assume also the character, 
to be under divine possession, to abdicate his own personality, and to pre- 
sent in his thoughts and actions the god whom he represented. 

If there were time to discuss so vast a subject, it might be argued that 
such assumption of foreign personality belongs to the original idea of reli- 
gious masks. It might be suggested that the oldest of the arts is the sacred 
drama, in which the actors are divine, and repeat their history before an 
audience consisting of both gods and men. It might be made likely that 
after the progress of reflection had forbidden the imagination to be content 
with the solemn conception of immediate visible contact with personal 
deities, plastic art was introduced, the god, now regarded as distinct from 
the priestly celebrant, being supposed to animate the image which con- 
stituted his medium of representation. But long after such separation has 
taken place, and into the historic period of civilized races, the theory of the 
visible presence continued to survive. 

The detailed illustration, by examples taken from American worship, of 
the principles above set forth is the less necessary, because the papers 
which will be read at this meeting, as well as all the elaborate and interest- 
ing researches made during the last few years in the field of American 
mythology, constitute such illustration. 

To argue that the generalizations set forth apply also to all the so-called 
primitive faiths of other continents, would be to attempt a task for which 
materials do not yet exist. It may only be affirmed that what is known of 
Australian or African rituals is in no way inconsistent with the supposition 
that these conditions do represent the theory of the religious usage of 
uncultured races in general. It will be enough to suggest, for the sake of 
urging and directing investigation, that an original feature of early worship 
is the mystery, or sacred dramatic representation ; that in such rites the 
worshippers consider themselves as visited by their divine relatives, who 
perform before their eyes a representation of the presumed sacred history 
which constitutes the testimony of the divine existence, and the repetition 
of which is assumed to be a condition of the divine aid. . . . 

If the conclusions indicated, and which have been set forth chiefly in 
order to serve as themes for discussion, shall be accepted as of universal 
application, it will follow that most of the conceptions which have been 
favored as constituting a proper basis for the classification of religions will 
be found inadequate, and that the principle of historic continuity will apply 
to a much greater extent than has hitherto been assumed.” 

Navajo Rite-Mytrus. — From a paper of Dr. Washington Matthews, 
“Some Illustrations of the Connection between Myths and Ceremony,” 
contained in the same publication, are taken the following paragraphs : — 

“The rite-myth never explains all the symbolism of the rite, although it 
may account for all the important acts. A primitive and underlying svm- 
bolism, which probably existed previous to the establishment of the rite, 
remains unexplained by the myth, as though its existence were taken as a 
matter of course and required no explanation. Some explanation of this 
foundation symbolism may be found in the creation and migration myths or 
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in other early legends of the tribe; but something remains unexplained 
even by these.” 

“The ritual or esoteric portion of the myth is usually known only to a 
priest of the rite, who is rarely inclined to part with the knowledge. Such 
iore interests only the priest. If a layman, unacquainted with all the work 
of the rite, should hear the ritual portion of the myth, he would be apt to 
forget it, having little knowledge of the rite to assist the memory. I have 
seen in print rite-myths of other tribes in which descriptions of ceremony 
were obviously omitted.” 

“The Navajos say now that when one of their own number wears the 
mask of a god and personates a god, he is, for the time being, actually that 
god. A prayer to a masquerading representative of divinity is a prayer to 
a god.” 

“The most ingenious and poetic rite-myth which I have obtained is that 
of the yor-gacal, or chant of heads. This rite is also known as the eagle 
medicine. It at least claims for itself a totally superhuman origin. The 
prophet was a veritable Navajo Lazarus. He was very poor, as the Navajos 
in their legends represent themselves to have been in the ancient days. 
Unlike other people, the Navajos have no golden age in the past — the 
present is the happiest period in their history. This pauper lived near one 
of the ancient pueblos, now in ruins, in the Chaco Cajon, and subsisted on 
the refuse of Pueblo feasts. One day the pueblo people found on the face 
of a high cliff, in a small cave, an eagle’s nest, which could only be reached 
by lowering a man with a rope over the edge of the precipice. All feared 
to undertake the task of descending the cliff; so they concluded to bribe 
the starving Navajo with promises of abundant food for the rest of his life 
to make the dangerous descent. He accepted the offer; but when he was 
lowered to the mouth of the cave the wind-god whispered to him and told 
him that if he spared the eaglets he would meet with a great reward, while 
if he stole them and delivered them to the people of the Chaco, the latter 
would soon forget their promises and leave him to starve as before. Hear- 
ing this, he disengaged himself from the rope and crept into the cave. In 
vain did the people of the pueblo plead with him and call him endearing 
names and renew all their promises; he heeded them not, and after a while 
they abandoned their efforts and went home. Later the grateful eagles 
(who are represented as men dressed in the feathered robes of eagles) took 
him out of the cave and flew with him upwards. They bore him through 
the sky-hole and up to the pueblo of the eagle-people above the sky. Here 
the prophet performed other valuable services for the eagle-people, and in 
return for his good deeds he was initiated into the ceremonies of the 
eagles.” 

INTELLIGENCE AND ORIGINALITY OF Primitive Man. — From the Vice- 
Presidential Address of Dr. Franz Boas, delivered before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, we borrow the following 
interesting passage. The speaker, having already rejected the assertion 
made by Herbert Spencer concerning the impulsiveness of savages, pro- 
ceeds to remark on the lack of concentration ascribed by the latter to 
primitive man: — 
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“T happen to know the tribes mentioned by Sproat through personal 
contact. The questions put by the traveller seem mostly trifling to the 
Indian, and he natuarally soon tires of a conversation carried on in a for- 
eign language and one in which he finds nothing to interest him. I can 
assure you that the interest of those natives can easily be raised to a high 
pitch, and that I have often been the one who was wearied out first. 
Neither does the management of their intricate system of exchange prove 
mental inertness in matters which concern the natives. Without mnemonic 
aids they plan the systematic distribution of their property in such a man- 
ner as to increase their wealth and social position. ‘These plans require 
great foresight and constant application. 

“T will select one more trait which has often been adduced as the primary 
reason why certain races cannot rise to higher levels of culture, namely, 
their lack of originality. It is said that the conservatism of primitive man 
is so strong that the individual never deviates from the traditional customs 
and beliefs. While there is certainly truth in this statement in so far 
as customs are more binding than in civilized society, at least in its most 
highly developed types, originality is a trait which is by no means lacking in 
the life of primitive people. I will call to mind the great frequency of the 
appearance of prophets among newly converted tribes, as well as among 
pagan tribes. Among the latter we learn quite frequently of new dogmas 
which have been introduced by such individuals. It is true that these may 
often be traced to the influence of the ideas of neighboring tribes, but they 
are modified by the individuality of the person and grafted upon the cur- 
rent beliefs of the people. It is a well-known fact that myths and beliefs 
have been disseminated and undergo changes in the process of dissemina- 
tion. Undoubtedly this has often been accomplished by the independent 
thought of individuals. I believe one of the best examples of such inde- 
pendent thought is furnished by the history of the ghost-dance ceremonies 
in North America. I am indebted to Mr. James Mooney, a close student 
of this subject, for the following opinion: ‘ Briefly and broadly it may be 
stated that the more primitive a people, the more original their thought. 
Indian prophets are usually original as to their main doctrine, but are quick 
to borrow anything that may serve to make it more impressive. Heathen- 
ism is usually tolerant, and the Indian sees no inconsistency in adding to 
his heathenism anything that he can borrow from Christianity.’ A few 
cases which have come under my own observation are entirely in accord 
with this opinion ; that is to say, the doctrine of the Indian prophet is new, 
but based upon the ideas of his own people, their neighbors, and the teach- 
ings of missionaries. ‘The notion of future life of the Kwakiutl of Vancou- 
ver Island has undergone a change in this manner, in so far as the idea of 
the return of the dead in children of their own family has arisen. The 
same independent attitude may be observed in the replies of the Nicaraguan 
Indians to the questions regarding their religion which were put to them by 
Bobadilla and which were reported by Oviedo. 

“To my mind the mental attitude of individuals who thus develop the 
beliefs of a tribe is exactly that of the civilized philosopher.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Foik-Lore or MARBLEHEAD, Mass. — The old town of Marblehead, so 
isolated through its position, long retained curious superstitions which had 
died out elsewhere. It was a delight to the old people to retail them to us 
children, and a greater delight to us to listen. A strong belief in ghosts, 
fairies, and pixies was maintained. ‘The fairies were always described as 
good-natured little creatures, living in underground palaces built of gold 
and silver, ornamented with pearls and precious stones; they were uni- 
formly sweet-natured, with a kind of tender pity for all children who needed 
not to fear them. ‘They lived a happy life of their own, only coming up to 
the outer world for high revels on moonlight nights. Certain mosses and 
lichens that grew in round or irregular shapes on the hillside pastures 
were called fairies’ rings, or carpets, and the red-lipped, wine-glass shaped 
lichens were supposed to be their drinking cups. At the first peep of dawn 
they scurried back to their jewel-lighted homes, or, if an unfortunate were 
belated, she hid among the flowers and slept during the day. We used to 
hunt for them, for whoever was fortunate enough to see one would have 
good luck through life, and the luck would follow the next generation. 

The pixies, on the contrary, were malicious. They, too, were tiny, but 
of a brown color; they delighted to bewilder people ; a person who was 
“ pixilated,” as they called it, would wander about for hours. The only 
remedy for such afflicted persons was to turn their garments. ‘The belief 
in this was very strong. I knew a woman fairly well educated, as the edu- 
cation of women went sixty years ago, who told me in perfect good faith 
that she herself had been “ pixilated” and had wandered an hour or more 
unable to find her home, until at last, recognizing that she was in the power 
of the little brown people, she turned her cloak, when the glamour van- 
ished ; in a moment she saw where she was, and was soon in her own house. 

A curious animal was believed to roam over the marshes, making a 
roaring sound. I never knew one who claimed to have seen it, but a very 
clear idea of its appearance prevailed; a person who looked unkempt or 
fierce was compared to “a rumbling marsh lion,” or one who talked bois- 
terously was said to roar like “a rumbling marsh lion.” The old people 
were sure that it was a real live thing wandering round, and not altogether 
canny. Could a sea-lion have strayed up some of the salt creeks in days 
long ago, and so given rise to the legend? 

Another superstition was a belief in the foretelling of death by dreams, 
and in the capacity of animals to see the spirits of the departed. ‘There 
were many others. We must be careful to burn any hair that should fall 
out of our heads, for if a bird should find it and weave it into her nest we 
should be sure to have a brain fever. A bird flying into a window betok- 
ened misfortune ; a bee news, or an arrival. 


When bumble bee 
In room you see, 
Some friend is nigh at hand. 
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To break a looking-glass was a sure sign of death. All looking-glasses 
must be turned to the wall until after a funeral, otherwise the living might 
be startled by the sight of the face of the dead in the glass. 

A black cat was esteemed very unlucky ; nevertheless it had its uses. 
The end of its tail cut off and applied to a disease called shingles was a sure 
cure. ‘The ebb and flow of the tide were indicated by cats’ eyes. Cats sat 
on the breasts of children and sucked their breath. When a cat was shooed 
out of a room it was done, curiously enough, by calling out “ ¥e vous aime,” 
pronounced as if it were one word ; was that to propitiate the certain 
uncanny power every cat was supposed to possess? A singular expression, 
for which I cannot see any reason, was “cat’s foot,” applied to any non- 
sensical or improbable remark. Children sometimes knit cat’s stockings — 
a most foolish and trivial bit of work. From this custom could the words 
cat’s foot have come to be applied to anything which seemed unreasonable 
or improbable ? 

The Channel Islands are said to have furnished some of the first settlers 
of Marblehead. ‘They may have had some of the Acadians allotted to 
them when the poor aliens were distributed among the towns of Massachu- 
setts. ‘This may account for “ Ze vous aime” and several quaint French 
words which are found there. — Sarah Bridge Farmer. 


TALE OF THE SKUNKS. — (From an Indian woman at Petit Metis, Gaspé 
Peninsula, P. Q.):— 

“They used to tell us stories of caribou and skunks about the fire at 
night. Old widow skunk with babies, ‘ Don’t go out; winter not finished. 
Fraid get cold.’ Skunk say, ‘Look at my head.’ Old woman (skunk) 
sleeping. Children look. Old woman skunk’s mouth open. Little skunk 
looked. Indian potato in her mouth. Little skunk say, ‘ Well, mother say 
winter not finished ; look at the potato in her mouth. Well leave it.’ All 
skunks (little ones) go out, take road and run away. When old skunk 
wakes up, no children. ‘Well, they see my mouth with potatoes ; they 
think it summer.’ She call, call, call; no children; all run away. Well, 
she so troubled, she go to the falls, jump in, finished, dead!” 

The same Indian woman told of an “Indian who could do everything, 
make you dead or what not, without touching you. See everything from 
Quebec to Nova Scotia. Good Spirit used to come from Restigouche, 
Quebec, St. John, etc., and go under sea at Anticosti Island and stay side 
of the island.” 

Does not this seem a refraction of what was learned of the attributes of 
God from the lips of the Jesuits in years long past, and might not the 
“ good spirit’ be one or more such missionary ? 

In making medicine the Indian woman took care that it was not ready 
to skim until sunset, when she would throw the scum from the boiling 
liquid toward the setting sun. alibi 


THE BaLiap OF SWEET WILLIAM AND GENTLE JENNY. — The following 
lines, two generations ago, were sung by a New England country fellow on 
shipboard ; sometimes, when the vessel was becalmed, he would be called 
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up in the night in order to give this song, to which he would keep accom- 
paniment by beating time with hands and feet : — 


Sweet William he married a wife, 
Gentle Jenny cried rosemaree, 

To be the sweet comfort of his life, 

As the dew! flies over the mulberry tree. 


Jenny could n’t in the kitchen to go, 
Gentle Jenny cried rosemaree, 

For fear of dirting her white-heeled shoes, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


Jenny could n’t wash, and Jenny could n’t bake, 
Gentle Jenny cried rosemaree, 

For fear of dirting her white apurn tape, 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


Jenny could n’t card, and Jenny could n’t spin, 
Gentle Jenny cried rosemaree, 

For fear of hurting her gay gold ring, 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


Sweet William came whistling in from plaow, 
Gentle Jenny cried rosemaree, 

Says, “ O my dear wife, is my dinner ready naow,” 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


She called him a dirty paltry whelp, 
Gentle Jenny cried rosemaree, 

“If you want any dinner, go get it yourself,” 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


Sweet William went aout unto the sheep-fold, 

Gentle Jenny cried rosemaree, 

And aout a fat wether he did pull, ' 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


And daown on his knees he began for to stick, 
Gentle Jenny cried rosemaree, 

And quicklie its skin he thereof did strip, 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


He took the skin and laid on his wife’s back, 
Gentle Jenny cried rosemaree, 

And with a good stick went whikety whack, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


“T ll tell my father and all my kin,” 

Gentle Jenny cried rosemaree, 
“ How still a quarrel you’ve begun,” 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


1 Pronounced with a nasal twang, déu. 
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“You may tell your father and all your kin, 
Gentle Jenny cried rosemaree, 
How I have thrashed my fat wether’s skin,” 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


Sweet William came whistling in from plaow, 

Gentle Jenny cried rosemaree, 

Says, “Oh my dear wife, is my dinner ready naow?” 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


She drew her table and spread her board, 
Gentle Jenny cried rosemaree, 

And, “ Oh my dear husband,” was every word, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


And naow they live free from all care and strife, 
Gentle Jenny cried rosemaree, 

And naow she makes William a very good wife, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


From the recitation of Miss Lydia R. Nichols, Salem, Mass., as heard in the 
early years of the century. 


Note. — This amusing ballad, so curious in its Yankee dialect, if not 
belonging to the most ancient class of English ballads, still bears evidence 
of arespectable age. Striking is the appeal of the wife to her father and 
kindred, before whom the husband is expected to justify his conduct in 
“ beginning a quarrel ;” in a sense, the wife still is considered to belong to 
her father’s clan, in so far that her relatives are expected to espouse her 
cause. The whole story is inspired by the time-honored idea that a 
woman, like a child, is improved by the exercise of judicious severity. The 
jest is in the popular style; the husband pleads that he has done nothing 
except prepare for use the sheepskin he has removed. With regard to 
the phrase, “She drew her table,” a friend furnishes the following infor- 
mation: “I have often heard a mother tell her daughter to ‘Draw the 
table.’ Forty years ago it was not uncommon to see in farmhouses a large 
round table, the body of which was made to serve as an armchair. When 
the table was not in use the top was tipped back against the wall. Under 
the chair-seat was a drawer in which the table linen was kept. When meal- 
time came the table was drawn away from the wall, the top brought down 
on the arms of the chair, and the cloth, which had been fished out of the 
drawer, spread over it. Six or seven persons could sit around this table.” 
For the original form of the refrain see the ballad of the “ Elfin Knight.” 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


TIME AND PLACE OF THE ANNUAL MEETING. — The Annual Meeting of 
the American Folk-Lore Society has been arranged to take place in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 27 and 28. ‘The committee having charge of 
the arrangements are Prof. O. T. Mason, of Washington, Prof. Stewart 
Culin, of Philadelphia, and Prof. H. Carrington Bolton, of New York, 
together with the President and Permanent Secretary. Information re- 
specting details will hereafter be given. Members having papers to offer or 
suggestions to make are requested to address one of the committee. There 
seems to be every reason to anticipate an exceptionally agreeable and use- 
ful meeting, and it is to be hoped that as many members as possible may 
be in attendance. 


CAMBRIDGE BrRancH. — March 6. The Branch met at the house of Mr. 
Henry D. Yerxa, on Washington avenue, and listened to an address by Dr. 
J. Walter Fewkes on “The Use of Ceremonial Masks among the Pueblo 
Indians.” 

Ancient races in America and in the Old World, without racial connec- 
tion, have had the same ceremonies — among them the use of masks. 

The primary divinities of the Pueblos are mostly natural powers, while 
their secondary divinities are the non-human elements in animals, ‘These 
animistic gods are innumerable, and are personified by men wearing masks. 
As in other primitive races, special attention is given to the headdress, 
though the kilt is also symbolic. 

After explaining several of the ceremonies of the Pueblos, Dr. Fewkes 
exhibited articles illustrative of his address, and remarks were made by a 
number of members, after which the meeting become informal. 

April 3. The monthly meeting was held at the house of Prof. Francis J. 
Child, 67 Kirkland Street. Professor Child spoke on “ Popular Ballads,” 
showing that the ballads sung and recited among the humbler people in 
various parts of Europe are generally traditional, having originated long 
ago among persons of rank. All the people know them, and though new 
ones are written, they do not supersede the traditional ballads. Professor 
Child delighted the members by reading several ballads. After discussion, 
the evening was spent socially. 

May 1. The annual meeting was held at the house of Mr. E. D. Leavitt, 
317 Harvard Street. Mr. Horace E. Scudder read a paper by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cavazza entitled, “ At the Opra di li Pupi,” which appeared in the 
June number of the “ Atlantic Monthly.” Many of the members, in antici- 
pation of this paper, had visited the Italian theatre in Boston, where they 
saw essentially the performance described by Mrs. Cavazza. 

Miss Yerxa read a number of Irish tales collected by Mrs. Bergen and 
herself. These tales clustered about “lis,” the homes of the good people. 
The lis formations are mounds, thought by some to have been inhabited by 
prehistoric man. The lis people are said to be either fallen angels or the 
dead. They have the power of becoming invisible, and often by their sing- 
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ing lure children away from home. They are fond of taking away people 
or cattle and leaving changelings in their stead. The tales read by Miss 
Yerxa were very beautiful, and showed how much can be learned from our 
Irish population, particularly from recent arrivals in America. 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows : — 

President, Mr. W. Henry Schofield ; Vice-President, Miss Helen Child ; 
Secretary, Mr. Merritt Lyndon Fernald; Treasurer, Mr. Frederic N. Rob- 
inson; Executive Committee, Miss Yerxa, Miss Shaler, and Mr. Herbert 
M. Richards. 

Fune 8. At the invitation of Mrs. Jobn C. Gray an afternoon meeting 
was held at her house, corner of Brattle and Larch Streets. 

Mr. E. F. Fenellosa spoke on Chinese poetry, showing that the Chinese 
are close students of nature and that their language has a rare synthetic 
property, well suiting it to poetry. 

Mr. W. Kishimoto spoke of the marriage customs in Japan and of Japan- 
ese poetry. ‘The different classes of society have their individual ceremo- 
nies, one of which Mr. Kishimoto described. In old Japan the suitor went 
to the house of the girl he desired and threw a shoe into the yard. If next 
morning the shoe was gone, he knew she thought favorably of him. Now 
the marriage is arranged by parents and intermediaries. The bridegroom 
sends gifts to the bride and the bride’s parents, while the parents send 
presents to the groom, ‘The really important ceremony is in private, only 
the intermediary, his wife and attendants accompanying the bride and 
groom. ‘The bride is dressed in white to signify that she will die in her 
husband’s house, white being the sign of death. ‘The private ceremony 
consists of wine-drinking, after which the bride and groom drink with the 
guests, and then follow music and dancing. Like the Chinese, the Japanese 
are close to nature in their poetry. 

After discussion, the remainder of the afternoon was spent in the garden. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. — The 
annual meeting was held in Brooklyn, N. Y., August 16-22. In the intro- 
ductory address of Dr. Brinton, the President, was set forth the function 
of the Association, which brings together students in many branches of 
knowledge, not as strangers, but as members of one household, animated 
by devotion for science, of which the grand mission is to reveal the simple 
and natural order which presides over all mental processes. 

‘The Vice-Presideatial address of Dr. Franz Boas, on “ Human Faculty as 
Determined by Race,” exhibited singular breadth of view and soundness of 
judgment, and constitutes one of the most remarkable contributions to 
recent anthropological discussion. Anatomical testimony, while favorable 
to a difference of mental vigor between races, is incomplete, psychological 
observation unsatisfactory, experimental physio-psychology in its infancy ; 
the conclusion is, that in this latter field, and in anatomical studies of the 
nervous system, a solution may be found. Meantime, Dr. Boas rejects the 
doctrine of the inherent superiority often claimed for the white race, con- 
sidering the greater progress of the latter as due to the factors of time and 
of environment ; he is of opinion that there is no reason to deny the capa- 
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city of other races to reach a level equally high. In many cases the 
inferiority of tribes may be ascribed to mal-nutrition. The civilization of 
Peru and Central America he regards as exhibiting equal mental capacity 
with that of antiquity ; the advantage of ancient civilizations of the Old 
World is to be ascribed to lapse of time and to contact. In the ninth 
century, Arab culture was higher than European; through intermarriage 
these Arabs influenced African negroes, who have risen to a much higher 
level than the African average. The peculiar mental tendencies of partic- 
ular races, like the Jews or Gypsies, may be due to social rather than racial 
causes. Elsewhere is quoted a passage in which is remarked the common 
error of travellers with regard to the intelligence of primitive peoples. 

The following are titles of papers read at the meeting, having a relation 
to folk-lore : — 

“Primitive Anthropometry and its Folk-Lore.” A. F. Chamberlain. 

“ A Comparative Study of the Glyphs of Copan and Quirigua.” M. H. 
Saville. 

“The Value of Games in Ethnology.” Stewart Culin. 

“Notes on the Customs and Traditions of the Micmacs.” Stansbury 
Hagar. 

“On the History of the Meander Pattern and its Connection with the 
Swastika.” W. H. Goodyear. 

“The Salt of Savagery.” F. H. Cushing. 

“Korean Children’s Games.” Stewart Culin. 

“Iroquois Migrations.” W. M. Beauchamp. 

“The Origin of Numeral Words.” L. L. Conant. 

“ Translation into Primitive Languages ; Errors and Pitfalls ; with Illus- 
trations from Algonkian Dialects.” A. F., Chamberlain. 

“ Mexican Cooking and Mexican Foods.” J. G. Bourke. 

“ Legends of the Magic Wooing and the Piasa.” Stansbury Hagar. 


FoLK-LorE CONFERENCE AT Hampton, Va.—On Friday, May 25, a 
Folk-Lore Conference was held at the Hampton Normal School under the 
auspices of the Hampton Folk-Lore Society. Mr. William Wells Newell, 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, and Mrs. Anna Julia Cooper, of the 
Washington Negro Folk-Lore Society, were invited to deliver addresses. 
The meeting was held in the large assembly room of Academic Hall, and 
the audience was composed mainly of trustees, teachers, officers, and grad- 
uates of the school. Mr. F. D. Wheelock, President of the Hampton Folk- 
Lore Society, introduced Mr. Newell, who made an address, which is 
printed in the “Southern Workman” for July. The addresses were fol- 
lowed by recitations of negro folk-lore, which proved of high interest. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. Edited 
by C. STANILAND WAKE, on behalf of the Publication Committee. Chi- 
cago: The Schulte Publishing Co. 1894. Pp. xix, 375. 

This interesting volume places at the head of its papers the address of 
the learned President of the Congress, Dr. D. G. Brinton, on “The Nation 
as an Element in Anthropology.” In this essay the term anthropology is 
used in the wide sense, in which it denotes the theory of man, embracing 
all manifestations of human activity ; the writer points out how the transi- 
tion from a society based on kinship to one founded on territory and 
language has profoundly modified all economic, ethical, and religious con- 
ceptions and habits. Through the extension of this tendency, whereby 
national shall be succeeded by international action, he looks for the final 
harmony of the idea of personality, itself born from the conditions of a de- 
veloped state, with the general happiness of humanity, at last to constitute 
the rule of modern justice. — Under the head of “ The Anthropology of the 
North American Indian,” Dr. F. Boas expounds the results of the measure- 
ments conducted for the Exposition under the direction of Professor Put- 
nam, seventeen thousand half-breed and full-blooded Indians having been 
examined. It would seem that intermixture increases vitality, although the 
half-breed, as to hair and shape of face, follows rather the Indian parent. 
Dr. Boas considers four independent and non-related types as indicated, 
namely, those represented by the Eastern Eskimo, the Mississippi Valley 
Indian, the Pacific Coast native, and the Californian. The pre-historic 
Tennesseeans seem to have had the same cephalic index as the modern 
Indians of the Mississippi Valley ; the Micmacs suggest intermixture of the 
Eastern Indian with the Eskimo. — The mechanical devices of American 
aborigines are elucidated by Prof. O. T. Mason. — Carl Lumholtz, as the 
result of residence for one and a half years, sketches the “ Cave-dwellers of 
the Sierra Madre,” including some observations as to customs and reli- 
gion ; unhappily, these are from a superficial and external point of view, 
giving little valuable information. —In an examination of the supposed 
relation between American and Asian races, Dr. Brinton holds that there 
has not been proven the slightest trace of such influence in any respect. — 
The conclusions of Miss Fletcher as to “ Love Songs among the Omaha 
Indians,” and of Prof. J. C. Fillmore in regard to “ Primitive Scales and 
Sacred Mysteries,” have already been reviewed in this Journal. — Under 
the title of “Secret Societies and Sacred Mysteries,” Rev. S. D. Peet sums 
up the evidence for the existence and character of such societies in the 
various tribes. —C. H. Richardson gives observations, from a missionary’s 
point of view, among the Cameroon Tribes of West Central Africa; the 
notices, though not profound, contain some new information, — Outside of 
our limit are interesting experiments of Mr. F. H. Cushing, showing how 
the pottery of dwellers by the water may have been evolved from clay-lined 
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sand-pits. — Dr. Washington Matthews, giving illustrations of the connec- 
tion between “* Myth and Ceremony,” draws on his unrivalled knowledge of 
the Navajos. From this article, as well as that contributed by the writer of 
this notice, extracts are elsewhere given. — Professor Hale’s “ Fall of 
Hochelaga” has appeared in a previous number of this Journal. — “ Folk- 
Lore of Precious Stones” is noticed, and the varieties of stones connected 
with superstitious usage elaborately catalogued by G. F. Kunz. — Professor 
Chamberlain gives Kootenay tales concerning “The Coyote and the 
Owl.” —In the department of religions, Prof. M. Jastrow lays proper 
emphasis on the historical method. He notes the part played by folk-lore 
in this study, pointing out what he considers the danger of abuse of the 
comparative method, while insisting on its utility under proper limita- 
tions. — Mrs Sara Y. Stevenson, following especially the guidance of Mas- 
péro, gives an account of the Egyptian ritual of Ap-Ro, or the “ opening of 
the mouth,” by which life was brought down to dwell in the dead or in his 
image. This ceremony was a dramatic representation of the Osirian drama, 
in which the mummy played the rdéle of Osiris. — Mrs. M. C. Stevenson 
gives a sketch entitled “A Chapter of Zuni Mythology.” — Dr. C. Adler 
makes remarks on museum collections illustrative of the history of religions. 
— Other papers, which we have not been able to enumerate, are contained 
in the publication ; the subdivisions of the Congress were Physical Anthro- 
pology, Archrology, Folk-Lore, Religions, and Linguistics. 
W. W.N. 


THE TRADITIONAL GAMES OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, with 
tunes, singing-rhymes, and methods of playing according to the variants 
extant and recorded in different parts of the kingdom. Collected and 
annotated by ALICE BertHA Gomme. Vol. I. Accroshay-Nuts in May. 
London: David Nutt, 270,271 Strand. 1894. Pp. xx, 433. 

Strange to say, we have in this excellent and elaborate collection the 
first gathering of English children’s games which has been made with any 
pretence to thoroughness. The only accessible collection of the sort has 
hitherto been that of W. W. Newell, “Games and Songs of American 
Children,” Harper and Brothers, 1883, a work limited to games having 
formulas, especially singing games. The editor of the latter, from the infor- 
mation at his disposal, concluded that in America this species of children’s 
tradition had been better preserved than in England, and also that the forms 
of American game-rhymes always differed from those in use in England. 
Further research has shown that these opinions were not correct, the 
apparent imperfection and variation of the English rhymes being due solely 
to deficiency of record. The present collection, besides being much 
fuller than its predecessor, is greatly superior in respect of description of 
the manner of playing; the American gleaner had derived many of his 
games from persons of a mature age, who remembered the words but not 
the action. ‘This information, illustrated by sketches, is very welcome. It 
cannot, however, be said that the more extended observation has brought 
to light a great number of very important games, or that the numerous ad- 
ditional versions throw great light on the origin of these; while in regard to 
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provincial usages and amusements, a great number of quaint and interest- 
ing titles and phrases are added. 

The present volume is the first instalment of a great and much-needed 
undertaking, — a complete dictionary of British folk-lore. ‘This great enter- 
prise, planned by Mr. G. L. Gomme shortly after the establishment of the 
Folk-Lore Society in 1878, has now arrived at a point so advanced that a 
great part of the matter is in readiness for publication ; but in consequence 
of its compass of the material it has been thought best to issue the diction- 
ary in parts, with separate alphabetical arrangement, and of this plan the 
work on games is the beginning. ‘he work is to be completed in a second 
volume, in which will be given comparisons with foreign games. 

A very interesting question, which this book enables us to consider, is the 
the relation of words and gestures in games, comparable to that of myth 
and rite in worship. ‘This relation appears to be exceedingly complicated. 
It cannot be said that the actions are more ancient than the words; on the 
contrary, the latter often serve as the guide to the real character of the 
game, when the manner of playing would furnish no light. On the other 
hand, it cannot be considered that the connection of the present rhymes 
with a game is in all cases original. Thus, for example, where it was 
desired to separate a party into two sets, such a division might be accom- 
plished by requiring a choice between two objects (as, for example, rose 
and lily), each conferring admission to one side, but which side being 
unknown to the guesser. Once more, the person compelled to guess might 
be chosen by forcing the line to pass through two players with uplifted 
arms, which might be dropped at any time, and by which the player might 
be caught, in spite of attempts at evasion. Such method of selection might 
be a matter of convenience or pleasure, and this way might come to be 
associated with different ideas. The uplifted arms might be compared to 
raised gates, or to a portcullis, or to a drawbridge ready to fall; or their 
descent might be likened to the breaking of abridge. But with broken 
bridges are connected legends, namely, that the permanence of such struc- 
tures can only be secured by a human sacrifice; the imprisoned person, 
caught between the falling arms of the two guardians, might therefore be 
considered as such a sacrifice. This is what seems actually to have occurred 
in English versions of the game of “London Bridge;” at least that is the 
way in which the writer would now be inclined to consider the facts. Then 
this popular way of choosing sides might be connected with game-rhymes 
introduced with which it had no original relation, as has happened in the 
English game of “ Oranges and Lemons,” where a modern nursery rhyme 
has been used simply because it suggested a choice between two objects, or 
in some forms of the English game of “ How many miles to Babylon,” 
where the action has been used in connection with a game-rhyme to which 
it had no original relation. It is obvious, therefore, that the attempt to 
trace conjecturally the origin of any game beyond the point at which the 
words make it clear is beset with difficulties. While it is certain that many 
games do present the survival of ancient rite and custom, in any given case 
the task of guessing is very hazardous, and anything like certainty can only 
be attained by extensive comparative examination. The editor, in our 
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opinion, is too much inclined to consider these game-rhymes as coming 
from a purely English source, rather than as the forms of a modern Eu- 
ropean system. But this comment applies only to certain of the hypoth- 
eses respecting origin, and has nothing to do with the main scope and 
purpose of the work, which deserves unqualified praise. 

For one exceedingly ingenious and probable conjecture we must find 
room. Every child knows the rhyme: ‘“ Here we come, gathering nuts in 
May.” Why “nutsin May”? “ Knots of May” has been a familiar expres- 
sion for those garlands or “‘ buskets ” (“* May-baskets””) which May parties 
go out to seek ; it would therefore seem likely that this would be the proper 
spelling. The rhyme, therefore, represents the obtaining of a partner for 
the May ceremonies. Whether the analogy is to be carried farther, and it 
is to be considered that the action of the game describes the possible an- 
cient practice of forcibly carrying off such a partner, is more doubtful. 

The singing games are accompanied by the music, which appears to be 
faithfully and excellently indicated. 

W. W. N. 


CHILDREN’S SINGING Games. With the tunes to which they are sung. 
Collected and edited by Atice B. Gomme. Pictured in black and white 
by WiniFRED SmitH. David Nutt, in the Strand, London. Macmillan 
and Co., New York. No date. Pp. 70. 

This little work contains eight singing games, taken from the collection 
just noticed. The book, which is intended for the pleasure of children, 
and for use in the family and the kindergarten, is illustrated after a 
fashion now common in holiday publications relating to child-life. The 
antiquity of the games, together with their intrinsic attraction, is likely to 
render these of permanent interest to the English-speaking world. As we 
write, our attention is drawn to a series of articles contained in the “ New 
York Tribune,” from the pen of a well-known musical critic, Mr. H. E. 
Krehbiel. Mr. Krehbiel favors the hypothesis of the mythologic signifi- 
cance of certain of the songs, being inclined, for example, in the words, 
“ Ring round the rosy,” belonging to a familiar game-rhyme, to find one of 
the titles of the goddess Holda or Holle. At all events, whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may continue to exist respecting the original meaning of 
this or that rhyme, there is every reason to suppose that in some of these 
games we have survivals of ancient religious ritual, as well as of early 
social usage. 


BIPLIOGRAFIA DELLE TRADIZzIONI Popotart D’ Compilata da 
Giuseppe Prrré. Con tre indici speciali. Torino-Palermo. Carlo 
Clausen. mpcccxciv. Pp. xx, 603. 

In this most valuable and laborious bibliography the illustrious compiler 
has added to the debt which the study of folk-lore owes to him, far more 
than to any other Italian scholar, and has given to the very imperfect 
bibliography of folk-lore an admirable beginning and example. The work 
includes not only books (of which about a thousand are catalogued), but 
also articles contained in periodicals and newspapers, almanacs, calendars, 
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the nuptial publications frequent in Italy, anthologies, etc. The number of 
titles runs to 6,680, of which a hundred include the works of Pitre himself. 
In addition to the full title, place of publication, size, number of pages, 
etc., are given the contents of the book, or remarks summing up the char- 
acter of the article. ‘The greater part of the publications have passed 
under the eye of the compiler ; where that is not the case, the fact is denoted 
by a star; this precaution is rendered necessary by the extremely loose 
manner in which reference to printed works has commonly been made. 
The arrangement is alphabetical, according to separate chapters ; these are 
(1) tales, narratives, legends, jests; (2) songs and melodies; (3) games 
and songs of children; (4) riddles, formulas, words, slang ; (5) proverbs ; 
(6) habits, customs, beliefs, superstitions. The first five heads, as the 
author remarks, belong to folk-literature, the last to folk-ethnography. 

The author's conception of folk-lore may be cited: “ Folk-lore (know- 
ledge, learning of the people), a name given by the English to our studies, 
and now universally adopted in Europe and in America, includes the physi- 
cal and moral life of man in all its manifestations, beginning with garments, 
food, domestic and religious usages, and ending with beliefs, the oral tradi- 
tions that reveal its thoughts, affections, and multiform spirit in the tale, 
song, sentence, or expression ; setting out from the primitive expedients of 
getting a livelihood (chase, fishing, agriculture), and descending to all pur- 
suits, all occupations with which life is gained on land and sea, in city and 
country, in mountains and mines. Ethnography and sociology, mythology 
and ethics, poetry and literature, participate in it to an extent greater or 
less ; and many are the histories in which some explanation is to be made 
concerning the customs of the peoples whose vicissitudes are narrated.” 

A very beautiful dedication to the departed mother of the compiler intro- 
duces the book, and reveals the noble and amiable character of the laborer 
whom Italy has so much reason to honor. The world, too, owes a debt of 
gratitude to one who has shown that literary and scientific labors of this 
sort may be not the amusement of leisure, or the pleasure of the well-to-do, 
but the labor of love of the pains-taking and struggling professional man, 
animated solely by a desire to serve his country and perform his duty. 

W. 


ANNUAIRE DES TRADITIONS PopuLarRES. Published by the SocréTfé pEs 
TRADITIONS POPULAIRES.) Paris. E, Lechevalier. 1894. Pp. iii, 165. 


This year-book is the only publication in which may be sought informa- 
tion respecting publications and persons concerning themselves with folk- 
lore studies. In the first place are given accounts of the societies of folk- 
lore, which exist in Belgium, Spain, Italy, Greece, Germany, England, and 
America, not to mention ethnographical or literary associations, which 
include among their objects folk-lore collection, as in Greece, Russia, and 
Finland. Next is given a long and complete list of journals, extending in 
number to more than eighty, enumerating those which are devoted, either 
in whole or in part, to researches of this kind. The museums are given 
which contain collections of objects relating to folk-lore, as, for example, 
costumes, amulets, etc. A directory of “traditionnistes,” or students of folk- 
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lore, extends to about fifty pages, and gives the name, address, and spe- 
cialty of each person. A concluding series of illustrations, taken from the 
“ Revue des Traditions Populaires,” includes representations of amulets, 
seals, etc. It will be seen that the publication is calculated to be of as 
great utility as it is excellent in respect to plan and execution, The editor 
is the universally known M. Paul Sébillot, Secretary of the Société des 
Traditions Populaires. Additional information respecting societies, muse- 


ums, and students is requested. 
W.W.N. 


Le Watton. Par Monseur. 1. Qu’est-ca que le 
Folklore? 2. Specimens du folklore wallon. (Bibliotheque Belge des 
connaissances modernes.) Bruxelles. C. Rozez, 81 Rue de la Made- 
leine. Pp. xxxvi, 144. 

The principal part of this little volume consists of a “ questionnaire,” or 
question-book, which is calculated to promote the collection of folk-lore, 
and which has already been noticed in this Journal. This question- 
book, the result of the collaboration of many members of the “ Socicté du 
Folk-lore wallon,” is by far the best and most useful hitherto produced, 
inasmuch as it is founded on the correct principle of attention to local 
needs, and of illustration in such manner as to make clear just what is 
expected and desired from the reciter. To this hand-book is prefixed a 
popular lecture, in which M. Monseur, President of the Society, sets forth 
the nature and objects of the study of folk-lore in a manner equally simple 
and intelligible. M.Monseur explains why it is that the English word, as a 
brief and convenient expression, has been chosen to designate the study. In 
his definition of folk-lore, he coincides in all respects with that given in this 
Journal. “ What we call folk-lore is not a science, but only a collection of 
documents. It is the entire popular or savage life, in so far as it develops 
itself independently of, or without being affected by, the action of civilized 
aristocracies. It ceases where appear the positive science of laboratories, 
the speculation of the philosopher, the priest who carries the gospel or a 
theology, the legislator armed with a code, the artist distinct from the mul- 
titude.” “A mass of débris from all ages, like impressions of plants on 
pieces of coal, or bones of antediluvian monsters, it makes the whole 
humanity of the past live again.” To these excellent words we subscribe 
with both hands, accounting this wide view the only reasonable and sound 
one. The English Society, in our opinion unfortunately, has lately at- 
tempted to limit the use of folk-lore, so far as that society is concerned, to 
survivals from primitive life contained in the tradition of highly civilized 
peoples ; with M. Monseur, we do not think this limitation defensible or 


feasible. 
W. W.N. 


Circumstances render it necessary that other notices of books and notes 
on publications received, as well as the usual index of journals, should be 
reserved until the next number. 


